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" GARDEN,” said Bacon, “is the purest of human pleasures ;” 

and the pleasure of the ordinary kitchen garden is indeed so 
pure that there is no profit mixed with it. Healthy exercise and the 
placid joy of contemplating the queer results of his own back-aching 
labours is all that an ordinary mortal ought to expect from the ground 
which he lays out in vegetables. No sordid element of commercial 
speculation, no gastronomic greed, should be allowed to enter into 
his calculations, else he will be sorely disappointed. After six 
months of hoeing, sowing, weeding, pegging down, tying up, thinning 
out, and irrigating, the amateur as he walks abroad among the relics 
of his own horticulture may regard himself either as a peripatetic 
philosopher with an admixture of the tenets of the Stoical school, or 
a miserable lunatic, according to the modesty or extravagance of his 
disappointed anticipations. A kitchen garden is probably so called 
because no kitchen is small enough to be regularly supplied from it. 
The fruit-trees on the wall blossom enthusiastically, it is true, in 
spring ; but the fruit drops off precociously, and neighbours’ children 
and the birds of the air divide between them such as perseveres till 
autumn. Wasps and ants exploit the peaches. Earwigs domesticate 
themselves inside the artichokes. Placid slugs and caterpillars dwell 
in the cool shade of the leafy vegetables. What the earth-worm 
spares the wire-worm eats ; and the celery-worm, the onion-worm, 
the turnip-fly, and the cabbage-moth have each their special province 
of botanical study. Cocks and hens, too, have impertinent 
scientific tendencies, with an especial weakness for investigating the 
upper strata of the earth’s surface and the roots of flowering plants. 
It is also wonderful, as an American writer has justly observed, how 
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large a footmark a stray cow will make upon a seed bed. After a 
year’s hard labour with a hoe in the garden, Sisyphus would go back 
to his stone-rolling, and a pauper to his stone-breaking, with a sigh 
of relief. The labour of filling the bucket of the Danaids is only a 
weak echo of the work of the watering-can. 

Even in early spring, before the proprietor has commenced to 
labour, or has even made up his mind how and where and when he 
will commence, Nature has taken the garden in force. While he is 
pondering upon the prices of seed-packets, and judicially weighing 
the contradictory suggestions of his own and his neighbour’s previous 
disappointments, Nature has filled his garden with an orderly infantry 
of weeds, and reinforced them with squadrons of insects. While he 
extirpates the weeds with a hoe, the creeping, crawling, and flying 
cavalry have executed a turning movement and billet themselves upon 
the sprouting peas. When he subsidises the small birds with bread- 
crumbs to exterminate the insects, they betray his confidence by 
waiting to commence operations until the peas are ripe and then 
emptying the pods. When he puts up a scarecrow among the pea 
rows the tomtits assemble to search for spiders in its hat, and the 
rest of the birds adjourn to the cherry-trees ; and by this time the 
second crop of weeds is ready for hoeing. The thistle-down from 
the roadside, the fluff of the groundsel which his wife planted for her 
birds, and the ragwort from the field at the back, have all planted 
themselves and grown to maturity. ‘The dock which he mistook for 
horse-radish and allowed to remain in one corner has fruited and 
propagated itself industriously. The bindweed that he chopped up, 
in his wrath, into infinitesimal portions, owing to that identical cir- 
cumstance has been enabled to transform itself into a whole wilderness 
of bindweeds. The cauliflower, itself run to seed, peers out here and 
there from amidst a green sea of chickweed. Dandelions that seem 
to have anchored themselves to the antipodes have taken up 
commanding positions upon the garden paths. ‘The wild convolyulus 
has tied the gooseberry-bushes to the raspberries, and the greater 
part of the vegetable-marrow has climbed over the wall, Then the 
hoe is brought out, and the struggle reverts to the old lines. It is 
good moral training. 

No man values vegetables so highly as the man who grows them 
for his own table. Home-reared cucumbers, as a rule, cost about 
eighteenpence per medium-sized specimen. Private celery is more 
extraordinarily remarkable for irregular rapidity of growth than any- 
thing else. As a vegetable its virtues are not always: conspicuous, 
but as a happy hunting-ground for the sparrows and a political 
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rendezvous where they can interchange information with the country 
members of their party, a shady grove of four-foot-high celery has 
few equals. The cabbage too—in appearance the most unsophis- 
ticated of vegetables—has a miserly way of shooting up unexpectedly 
into walking-sticks, marked off into six-inch lengths by large solitary 
leaves of open lattice-work through which the slugs and caterpillars 
peep at one another with mutual respect. Radishes and carrots, 
again, demoralise each other. ‘They appear to know when they have 
only to deal with an amateur, and deliberately conspire to puzzle 
him as to their identity by exchanging outlines—the carrots 
developing a small one-inch bulb, and the radishes striking downwards 
as thin as whip-cord. A solitary peck of potatoes, and undersized 
ones at that, seems a poor output from a quarter of an acre of 
luxuriant foliage and blossom. But, as a rule, amateur potatoes 
prefer to make a great show above ground, with fibrous roots that 
are as difficult to follow as the roots of Sanskrit, and end in nothing 
—or a wire-worm. For some reason the blackbirds and thrushes 
that sing so sweetly when their day’s labour is ended never seem to care 
to eat those wire-worms. They prefer to hunt among the ripe cherries 
for caterpillars ; and when strawberries are in season they are always 
among the strawberry-runners—looking for snails. 

Peas are often more satisfactory than anything else. With a 
plentiful supply of lime and soot, a few hundred rags tied to strings, and 
a boy hired to shout all day among the rows, it is possible for any one to 
secure a return of at least fifty per cent. of the outlay upon the bean- 
poles for them to climb up. But from some vegetables so much 
must never be expected. Cauliflowers, for instance, all stalk, leaves, 
and no blossom ; or rhubarb, all blossom, leaves, and no stalks ; or 
parsley, all blossom and stalks and no leaves—are neither remunera- 
tive nor ornamental. Such, however, is the normal result of domestic 
vegetable-raising. As a healthy outdoor exercise it is excellent ; as 
a commercial speculation unsatisfactory. The introduction of foreign 
breeds of vegetables, and the evolution of “ prize strains ” of cabbages 
and cucumbers, is what has ruined old-fashioned horticulture. The 
pampered plants have grown constitutionally accustomed to scientific 
treatment with superphosphates and chemical “ top-dressings,” and 
for want of them at critical moments will either become stunted with 
disappointment, or else fling out their starved arms in all directions 
and undermine each other’s roots in search of them. ‘Times haye 
changed since Mayer’s “Survey of Berkshire” was published, re- 
cording, for the encouragement of husbandry, how a family of aged 
persons named Ann, near Steventon, dwelt in comparative opulence on 
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the sale of the products of one small garden. But that was in the days 
when professional market-gardeners were unknown, and each herbalist 
was ipse facto a physician of repute ; when “ golden-rod,” until some 
one discovered that it wasa common roadside weed, was dried and sold 
by the growers of “ simples ” for half-a-crown an ounce. But “ golden- 
rod” will not cure the quinsy nowadays. Indeed the lost virtues of 
our common garden products are innumerable. Time was when the 
gum of the plum-tree would cure “the most contumacious tetters,” 
and the moss that was grown in a dead man’s skull—if he had been 
murdered, so much the better—provided that famous “ unguentum 
sympatheticum” which infallibly remedied all nervous debility and 
weakness. A decoction of willow-bark—because that plant would, 
“ after being killed, nevertheless shoot forth again”—had the power of 
healing withered limbs ; garlic preserved eggs from the effects of 
thunder; and parsley that was planted on Good Friday possessed 
innumerable healing properties :— 


What heart could think, what tongue could tell, 
The virtues of the nimpernel ? 


and as for sage, 


Cur morietur homo cui salvia crescit in horto ? 


Divers sorts of apples, too, had such inestimable qualities that the 
legendary refrain of “ Pippin, pippin, paradise” was accounted by the 
best judges to savour of tautology. Peonies cured epilepsy, and St. 
John’s Wort, ‘‘ gathered on a Friday in the hour of Jupiter,” when it 
comes to his effectual operation (that is, about the full moon in July), 
so gathered and borne or hung about the neck, it “ mightily helps 
madness ;” an ailment which, according to Burton, was also cured by 
“ irrigations of the head shaven of the flowers of water-lilies, lettuce, 
violets, camomile, wild mallows, &c.” Of such “simples,” which, 
according to Jason Pratensis, numbered some eight hundred, Southey 
made a quaint collection ; and perhaps it was only natural regret for 
the loss of so many ready remedies that led him, in his “ Colloquies on 
Society,” to deplore the disappearance of the antique herb gardens 
that used to surround the cottages of the poor—a sentiment which 
Macaulay more suo scornfully tore to rags. “Here is wisdom!” he 
. exclaimed ; “rose-bushes and Poor Rates rather than steam-engines 
and independence. Mortality and cottages with weather stains rather 
than health and long life in edifices which time cannot mellow.” 

For my part, I am neither with Southey nor with Macaulay in 
this matter ; for there was as much illogical sentiment, only of a 
different kind, on the one side as on the other. As far as argument 
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is concerned, Macaulay might just as well have transposed his 
substantives and ejaculated, “ Rose-bushes and independence rather 
than steam-engines and Poor Rates. Health and long life in cottages 
with weather stains, rather than mortality in edifices which time cannot 
mellow” because they are built of shoddy, and will not stand long 
enough. Southey, it is to be feared, thought that the ancient cottage 
garden was to be regretted simply because it was ancient ; and for 
that very reason Macaulay considered it worse than worthless. The 
truth of course lies between these two extremes. “Whatever is,” 
the poet should have said if it had fitted into his metre, “ is better 
on the whole than what has been;” but an innovation, however 
salutary, always takes away something that we would rather keep— 
“ever,” as Lord Bacon wisely said, “it mends some, and pairs other.” 
Nevertheless I am half inclined to agree that “ Father Time never 
made a more cruel scythe-stroke than that with which he mowed 
down the sweet-scented crop of our old-fashioned kitchen garden.” 
Only here and there, in the outlying corners of the byways of rustic 
civilisation, are some few stragglers still to be met with—rue and 
rosemary, basil, golden-rod and fennel, with 

Primros and parvink, 

Mint, feverfoy and eglenterre, 

Columbin and mother-wer. 
A kitchen garden must have been a real pleasure in the old days of 
monkish horticulture, before the reckless hand of his most gracious 
Majesty King Henry VIII. had thrown down the monastery walls, 
without first providing another home for all the quaint herbs and 
simples that had taken refuge there during the Wars of the Roses. 
The lingering fragrance of those humble kitchen herbs seems still 
redolent of the good old days in which they flourished. Like the 
sterling deeds of bygone times, they still smell sweet and blossom in 
the dust. “Honesty,” with its plain pale-tinted flowers, “ heart’s 
ease,” and the bee-haunted “ traveller's joy” appear as typical of 
the humble, homely, honest, hospitable virtues of our ancestors, as 
erodiums, pelargoniums, and calceolarias of the show and splendour 
of modern scientific wealth. 

The comparison is not, however, nearly so one-sided as it appears. 
Notwithstanding Burton’s boast that “ many an old wife or country- 
woman doth often more good with a few known and common garden 
herbs than our bombast physicians with all their prodigious, 
sumptuous, far-fetched, rare, conjectural medicines,” the curing of 
diseases was in those days somewhat empirical ; and Burton’s own 
mother, Mrs. Dorothy Burton of Lindley in Leicestershire, used to 
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medicate her neighbours’ agues by the application of a spider in a 
nutshell, in preference to all the herbs in her garden. And if the 
medicines of the herb garden were bad, the vegetables were 
apparently much worse. All their kinds of gourds, cucumbers, 
coleworts, and melons were forbidden by the physicians of those days. 
Cabbage was especially injurious, causing troublesome dreams, and 
“sending up black vapours to the brain.” No salads could be 
eaten with impunity, except bugloss and lettuce, fennel, dill, and 
succory. In these two particulars, indeed, our ancestors had the 
authority of the ancients on their side; for, crambe repetita, two 
helps of cabbage was by them accounted death ; and Plautus’s cook 
expressed unmitigated scorn for those Romans who offered salad to 
their friends— 

And made no better of their guests than beeves, 

With herbes and grass to feed them fat. 
All kind of roots were disallowed, though some excepted parsnips 
and potatoes ; but all pulse, such as beans and peas, were absolutely 
“ naught, filling the brain with gross fumes and breeding black, thick 
blood.” 

After subtracting the medicines which science has superseded, and 
the vegetables which they themselves condemned, there would not 
perhaps seem to have been much of value left in those antique gardens 
for modern horticulture to borrow. But how many of our gardeners, 
among their potatoes, peas, and peaches, have spared a small corner 
for borage, that slightest but most essential of the ingredients of 
claret-cup? or for lavender to perfume our household goods? or 
rosemary, which, preserved in sugar, was one of the best of old-world 
sweetmeats? All these are beloved of the bees and have a fragrance 
and a beauty all their own ; whereas the bullet-headed cabbage has 
none. We never grow the milky thistle, another handsome plant, 
although the same authors who condemned all our modern vege- 
tables described it as “ edible and good.” Mustard, again, might be 
made at home of nasturtium as of yore, and pepper of saxifrage. 
We might cultivate a little patch of club-moss for restoring wine, and 
the ill-named scurvy-grass for improving beer, and rue for pickling. 
Bacon, in his “ Royal Ordering of Gardens,” makes, too, one shrewd 
suggestion—that “as some plants, that is, burnet, wild thyme, and 
water-mints, perfume the air most delightfully when trodden upon and 
crushed, therefore you are to set whole alleys of them to have the 
pleasure when you walk or tread.” The idea is delicious ; and if that 
quaint old writer, Gerard, is right that these old-world plants “do 
bring to a liberal and gentle mind the remembrance of honesty, 
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comeliness, and all kinds of virtues,” we cannot do better than revert 
to the forsaken order of things at once, for cauliflowers and 
cucumbers have no such elevating tendencies. The revival of one 
extinct fashion in vegetable-raising would indeed be especially suitable 
to the needs of the present day. Oscar Wilde, when informed 
recently that a tribe of North American Indians lived upon sunflowers 
—only the roasted seeds, however—exclaimed ecstatically, “‘ Oh! the 
preciousness of it!” But he would be incomparably more delighted 
if his own countrymen should revert to the practice of Evelyn’s days, 
when the bud of the sunflower was “ drest like an artichoke and eaten 
for a dainty.” But for the rest of the world, not being zsthetes, the 
kitchen garden as it existed in the days of our fathers would chiefly 
recommend itself on the ground that most of the plants, being almost 
wild themselves, used to require little time or trouble. Like the 
uncultured manhood of that age, they needed no artificial cramming 
for competitive prizes with superphosphates and scientific rotations. 
There were no fourth, fifth, or sixth standards for the sickly little 
common plants to be forced up to. Where they were planted, there 
they grew sturdily ; and if any weeds contested the ground with them, 
so much the worse for the weeds. In those days a man might hang 
up his hoe upon the branch of a mossy tree of pippins and take his ease 
in the shade of his own pear-tree, and, as he inhaled through every pore 
the beauty and the fragrance of his garden, might “ bring to his mind 
the remembrance of honesty, comeliness, and all kinds of virtue.” 
There was room for a philosopher of the Garden Sect in those days. 
He had not always to be getting out of the way of the wheelbarrow 
and dodging the hired gardener’s double-barrelled Latin names— 
“ Hocus-pocus absquatularia,” and the like—which are inimical to 
philosophy. 

E. KAY ROBINSON. 
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MILITARY REPRISALS. 


N no subject connected with the operations of war has Inter- 
national Law come as yet to lamer conclusions than con- 
cerning Military Reprisals, or the revenge that may be fairly exacted 
by one belligerent from the other for violation of the canons of 
honourable warfare. 

General Halleck, for instance, whilst as against an enemy who 
puts in force the extreme rights of war he justifies a belligerent in 
following suit, denies the right of the latter to do so against an enemy 
who passes all bounds and conducts war in a downright savage 
fashion. Whilst therefore, according to him, the law of retaliation 
would never justify such acts as the massacre of prisoners, the use of 
poison, or promiscuous slaughter, he would consider as legitimate 
reprisals acts like the sequestration by Denmark of debts due from 
Danish to British subjects in retaliation for the confiscation by 
England of the Danish fleet in 1807, or Napoleon’s seizure of all 
English travellers in France in retaliation for England’s seizure and 
condemnation of French vessels in 1803.' And a French writer, in 
the same spirit, denies that the French Government would have been 
justified in retaliating on Russia, when the Czar had his French 
prisoners of war consigned to the mines of Siberia.? 

The distinction is clearly untenable on any rational theory of the 
laws of retributive justice. You may retaliate for the lesser, but not 
for the greater injury! You may check resort to infamous hostilities . 
by the threat of reprisals, but must fold your hands and submit, if 
your enemy becomes utterly barbarous! You may restrain him from 
burning your crops by burning his, but must be content to go without 
redress if he slays your wives and children ! 

How difficult the question really is appears ffom the attempt 
made to settle it at the Brussels Conference of 1874, when the 


. following clauses formed part of the original Russian project sub- 


mitted to the consideration of that meeting : 
Section IV. 69. “ Reprisals are admissible in extreme cases only, 


' International Law, ii. 95. 
? Villiaumé, Z’ Esprit de la Guerre, 56. 
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due regard being paid as far as possible to the laws of humanity, 
when it shall have been unquestionably proved that the laws and 
customs of war have been violated by the enemy, and that they have 
had recourse to measures condemned by the law of nations.” 

70. “The selection of the means and extent of the reprisals 
should be proportionate to the degree of the infraction of the law 
committed by the enemy. Reprisals that are disproportionately 
severe are contrary to the rules of international law.” 

71. “Reprisals should be allowed only on the authority of the 
commander-in-chief, who shall likewise determine the degree of 
their severity and their duration.” 

The delicacy of dealing with such a subject, when the memories 
of the Franco-German war were still fresh and green, led ultimately 
to an unanimous agreement to suppress these clauses altogether, and 
to leave the matter, as the Belgian deputy expressed it, in the domain 
of unwritten law till the progress of science and civilisation should 
bring about a completely satisfactory solution. Nevertheless, the 
majority of men will be inclined, in reference to this resolution, to 
say with the Russian Baron Jomini, the skilful President of that 
Military Council: “I regret that the uncertainty of silence is to 
prevail with respect to one of the most bitter necessities of war. If 
the practice could be suppressed by this reticence, I could not but 
approve of this course ; but if it is still to exist among the necessities 
of war, this reticence and this obscurity may, it is to be feared, 
remove any limits to its existence.” 

The necessity of some regulation of reprisals, such as that con- 
tained in the clauses suggested at Brussels, is no less attested by the 
events of the war of 1870 than by the customs in this respect which 
have at all times prevailed, and which, as earlier in time, form a 
fitting introduction to those later occurrences. 

That the fear of reprisals should act as a certain check upon the 
character of hostilities is too obvious a consideration not to have 
always served as a wholesome restraint upon military licence. When, 
for instance, Philip II. of Spain in his war with the Netherlands 
ordered that no prisoners of war should be released or exchanged, 
nor any contributions be accepted as an immunity from confiscation, 
the threat of retaliation led to the withdrawal of his iniquitous 
proclamation. Nor are other similar instances far to seek. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that, as little as war itself is prevented 
by consideration of the forces in opposition, will its peculiar 
excesses, which constitute its details, be restrained by the fear of 
retaliatory measures ; and inasmuch as the primary offence is more 
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often the creation of rumour than a proved fact, the usual result of 
reprisals is, not that one belligerent amends its ways, but that both 
belligerents become more savage and enter on a fatal- career-of 
competitive atrocities. In the wars of the fifteenth century between 
the Turks and Venetians, “Sultan Mahomet would not suffer his 
soldiers to give quarter, but allowed them a ducat for every head, 
and the Venetians did the same.”! When the Duke of Alva was in 
the Netherlands, the Spaniards, at the siege of Haarlem, threw the 
heads of two Dutch officers over the walls. The Dutch in return 
beheaded twelve Spanish prisoners, and sent their heads into the 
Spanish trenches. The Spaniards in revenge hung a number of 
prisoners in sight of the besieged ; and the latter in return killed 
more prisoners ; and so it went on during all the time that Alva was 
in the country, without the least improvement resulting from such 
sanguinary reprisals.?_ At the siege of Malta, the Grand Master, in 
revenge for some horrible Turkish barbarities, massacred all his 
prisoners and shot. their heads from his cannon into the Turkish 
camp.? In one of the wars of Louis XIV., the Imperialist forces 
having put to death a French lieutenant and thirty-troopers a few 
hours after having promised them quarter, Feuquitres, for reprisals, 
slew the whole garrison of two towns that he won by surprise, 
though the number so slain in each instance amounted to 650 men 
(1689).* 

To all these cases the question asked by Vattel very pertinently 
applies : “ What right have you to cut off the nose and ears of the 
ambassador of a barbarian who has treated your ambassador in that 
manner?” The question is not an easy one to answer, for we have 
no more right in war than in civil life to punish the innocent for the 
guilty apart from the ordinary accidents of hostilities, even if other- 
wise we must dispense with redress altogether. To do so by intention 
and in cold blood is ferocious, whatever the pretext of justification, 
nor is Sever worth the passing gratification it affords. The citizens 
of Ghent, in their famous war with the Earl of Flanders, not only 
destroyed his house, but the silver cradle and bathing tub he had 
used as a child and the very font in which he had been bapiised ; 
but such reprisals are soon regretted, and read very pitiably in the 
eyes of the after-world. 

It is pleasanter to record some instances where abstinence from 
reprisals has not been without its reward. It is said that Caesar in 
‘Iberia, when, in spite of a truce, the enemy killed many of his men, 


* De Commines, viii. 8. 3 Jb. i, 213. 
2 Watson’s PAzlip 77/., ii. 74. 4 Memoirs, c. 19.” 
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instead of retaliating, released some of his prisoners and thereby 
brought the foe to regard him with favour. We read in Froissart 
that the Lisboners refrained from retaliating on the Castilians, when 
the latter mutilated their Portuguese prisoners; and the English 
Government acted nobly when it refused to reciprocate the decree 
of the French Convention (though that also was meant as a measure 
of reprisals) that no English or Hanoverian prisoner should be 
allowed any quarter.' But the best story of this kind is that told by 
Herodotus of Xerxes the Persian. ‘The Spartans had thrown into 
a well the Persian envoys who had come to demand of them earth 
and water. In remorse they sent two of their nobles to Xerxes to be 
killed in atonement ; but Xerxes, when he heard the purport of their 
visit, answered them that he would not act like the Spartans, who 
by killing his heralds had broken the laws that were regarded as 
sacred by all mankind, and that, of such conduct as he blamed in 
them, he would never be guilty himself.? 

But the most curious feature in the history of reprisals is the fact 
that they were once regarded as justly exacted for the mere offence 
of hostile opposition or self-defence. Grotius states that it was the 
almost constant practice of the Romans to kill the leaders of an 
enemy, whether they had surrendered or been captured, on the day 
of triumph. Jugurtha indeed was put to death in prison; but the 
more usual practice appears to have been to keep conquered poten- 
tates in custody, after they had been led in triumph before the 
consul’s chariot. ‘This was the fate of Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
who was also allowed to retain his attendants, money, plate, and 
furniture*; of Gentius, king of Illyria‘; of Bituitus, king of the 
Arvernians. Prisoners of less distinction were sold as slaves, or 
kept in custody till their friends paid their ransom. 

But in the medizval history of Europe, in the so-called times of 
chivalry, a far worse spirit prevailed with regard to the treatment of 
captives. Godfrey of Bouillon, one of the brightest memories of 
chivalry, was responsible for the promiscuous slaughter of three days 


! Villiaumé (2 Esprit de la Guerre, 71) gives the following version : ‘‘ En 1793 
et en #794, le gouvernement anglais avant violé le droit des gens contre la 
République Francaise, la Convention, dans un accés de brutale colére, décréta 
quvil ne serait plus fait aucun: prisonnier anglais ou hanovrien, c’est-a-dire que 
les vaincus seraient mis en mort, encore qu’ils se rendissent. Mais ce décret fut 
simplement comminatoire ; le Comité de Salut Public, sachant trés-bien que de 
misérables soldats n’étaient point coupables, donna l’ordre secret de faire grace 
& tous les vaincus.” 

? Herodotus, vii. 136. 8 Livy, xlv. 42. 
4 Jb, xlv. 43. 
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which the Crusaders exacted for the six weeks’ siege which it had 
cost them to take Jerusalem (1099). The Emperor Barbarossa had 
1,190 Swabian prisoners delivered to the executioner at Milan, or shot 
from military engines.' Charles of Anjou reserved many prisoners, 
taken at the battle of Beneventum, to be killed as criminals on his 
entrance into Naples. When the French took the castle of Pesquitre 
from the Venetians by storm, they slew all but three who surrendered 
to the pleasure of the king ; and Louis XII., who counted for a 
humane monarch, though his victims offered 100,000 ducats for their 
lives, swore that he would neither eat nor drink till they were 
hanged (1509).? 

The indignation of the Roman senate on one occasion with a 
consul who had sold as slaves 10,000 Ligurian prisoners, though they 
had surrendered at discretion,’ was a sentiment that never affected 
the warriors of medizval Christendom. A surrender at discretion 
ceased to constitute a claim for mercy. Froissart’s story of the six 
citizens of Calais, whom Edward III. was with difficulty restrained 
from hanging for the obstinate siege which their town had resisted, 
throws a light over the war customs of that time, which other 
incidents of history abundantly confirm. It is no pleasant record 
which illustrates this side of military history, but it is a record that it 
is necessary to unfold, in order that war and its still prevalent maxims 
may be judged at their proper value. We need scarcely travel further 
than the fifteenth century alone in search of facts to place in its 
proper light this aspect of martial proceedings. 

When Rouen surrendered to Henry V. of England, the latter 
stipulated for three of the citizens to be left to his disposal, of whom 
two purchased their lives, and the third was beheaded (1419).‘ 
When the same king the year following was besieging the castle of 
Montereau, he sent some twenty prisoners to treat with the governor 
for a surrender; but when the governor refused to treat, even to 
save their lives, and when, after a tearful leave-taking with their wives 
and relatives, they had been escorted back to the English army, “the 
king of England ordered a gallows to be erected and had them all 
hanged in sight of those within the castle.”> When the English took 
the castle of Rougemont by storm, and some sixty of its defenders 
alive, with the loss of only one Englishman, Henry V., in revenge for 
his death, caused all the prisoners to be drowned in the Loire.® 
When Meaux surrendered to the same king, it was stipulated that six 


' Ward, Law of Nations, i. 250. * Monstrelet, Chronicles, i. 200, 
? Petitot’s A//moires, xvi. 177. 5 Jb, i, 224. 
* Livy, xlii. 8, 9. § Jb. i, 249. 
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of its bravest defenders should be delivered up to justice, four of 
whom were beheaded at Paris, and its commander at once hung to 
a tree outside the walls of the city (1422).'_ When the castle of 
Guetron surrendered to Sir John de Luxembourg, all its defenders 
were made prisoners, and ‘“‘on the morrow, by orders from Sir John 
de Luxembourg, they were all strangled and hung on trees (except 
four or six), one of their companions serving for executioner.” * 

Not that there was any special cruelty in the English mode of 
warfare. ‘They simply conformed to the customs of the time, as we 
may see by reference to the French and Burgundian wars into which 
they allowed themselves to be drawn. In 1434, the garrison of Chau- 
mont “was soon so hardly pressed that it surrendered at discretion 
to the Duke of Burgundy (Philip the Good), who had upwards of 100 
of them hanged ;” and as with the townsmen, so with those in the 
castle. Bournonville, who commanded Soissons for the Duke of 
Burgundy, aud whom Monstrelet calls “the flower of the warriors of 
all France,” was beheaded at Paris, after the capture of the town, by 
order of the king and council, and his body hung to a gibbet, like a 
common malefactor’s (1414). When Dinant was taken by storm by the 
Burgundians, the prisoners, about 800, were drowned before Bovines 
(1466).5 When the town of Saint-frou surrendered to the Duke of 
Burgundy, ten men, left to the disposal of that warrior, were beheaded ; 
and so it fared also with the town of Tongres (1467). After the storm- 
ing and slaughter at Litge, before the Duke of Burgundy (Charles the 
Bold) left the city, “‘a great number of those poor creatures who had hid 
themselves in the houses when the town was taken and were afterwards 
made prisoners, were hanged” (1468).?_ At Nesle, most of those who 
were taken alive were hung, and some had their hands cut off (1472).° 
After the battle of Granson, the Swiss retook two castles from the 
French, and hung all the Burgundians they found in them. They 
then retook the town and castle of Granson, and ordered 512 
Germans whom the Burgundians had hung to be cut down, and as 
many of the Burgundians as were still in Granson to be suspended on 
the same halters (1476). In the skirmishes that occurred in a time 
of truce on the frontiers of Picardy, between the French king’s forces 
and those of the Duke of Austria, “all the prisoners that were taken 
on both sides were immediately hanged, without permitting any, of 
what degree or rank soever, to be ransomed” (1481). And as a 


' Monstrelet, i. 259. 5 Philip de Commines, ii. 1, 
2 Jb. ii, 111, Hh. ti. 3. 
* Jb. ii. 156, 7 Tb. ii, 14. 
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climax to these facts, let us recall the decree of the Duke of Anjou, 
who, when Montpelier was taken by siege, condemned 600 prisoners 
to be put to death, 200 by the sword, 200 by the halter, and 200 by 
fire, and who, but for the remonstrances of a cardinal and a friar, 
would undoubtedly have executed his sentence. 

Ghastly facts enough these! and a strange insight they afford us 
into the real character of a profession which, in the days when 
these things were its commonest occurrences, was held fo be the 
noblest of all, but of which it is only too patent that its mainsprings 
were simply the love of plunder and of bloodshed. One story may 
be quoted to show that in this respect the sixteenth century was no 
improvement on the fifteenth. In the war between the Dutch and 
the Spaniards, the captain of Weerd Castle, having previously refused 
to surrender to Sir Francis de Vere, begged at last for a capitulation 
with the honours of war; Vere’s answer was, that the honours of war 
were halters for a garrison that had dared to defend such a hovel 
against artillery. The commandant was killed first, and the remaining 
26 men, having been made to draw black and white, straws, the 
12 who drew the white straws were hanged, the thirteenth only 
escaping by consenting to act as executioner of the rest !! 

It is clear, therefore, that in the wars of the past the axe and the 
halter have played as conspicuous a part as the sword or the lance ; 
a fact to which its due prominence has not always been given in the 
standard histories of military antiquities. It is surprising to find how 
close to the glories of war lie the common vulgarities of murder. 

To the Duke of Somerset, the regent of England for Edward VI., 
appears to be due the credit of instituting a milder treatment of a be- 
sieged but surrendered garrison than had been previously customary. 
For De Thou, the historian, speaks of the admiration he received for 
sparing the lives of a Scotch garrison, contrary to that “ancient 
maxim in war which declares that a weak garrison forfeits all claim 
to mercy on the part of the conquerors, when, with more courage than 
prudence, they obstinately persevere in defending an ill-fortified place 
against the royal army,” or refuse reasonable conditions. 

But the ancient maxim lasted, in spite of this better example, 
throughout the seventeenth and till late into the eighteenth century, 
for we find Vattel even then thus profesting against it: “‘ How could it be 
conceived in an enlightened age that jt was lawful to punish with death 
a governor who has defended his town to the last extremity, or who 
in a weak place had the courage to hold out against a royal army ? 
In the last century this notion still prevailed ; it was looked upon as 

' Motley’s United Netherlands, iii, 323. 
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one of the laws of war, and is not even at present totally exploded. 
What an idea! to punish a brave man for having performed his 
duty.” ! 

Nor (what is more remarkable) is the maxim even yet definitely 
expunged from the unwritten code of martial etiquette. The original’ 
Russian project, submitted to the Brussels Conference, proposed to 
exclude, among other illicit means of war, “the threat of extermi- 
nation towards a garrison that obstinately holds a fortress.” The 
proposal was unanimously rejected, and that clause was carefully ex-. 
cluded from the published modified text! But as the execution of a 
threat is morally of the same value as the threat itself, it is evident: 
that the massacre of a brave but conquered garrison still holds its 
place among the laws of Christian warfare! 

This peculiar and most sanguinary law of reprisals has always 
been defended by the common inilitary sophism, that it shortens the 
horrors of war. The threat of capital punishment against the governor 
or defenders of a town should naturally dispose them to make a con- 
ditional surrender, and so spare both sides the miseries of a siege. 
But arguments in defence of atrocities, on the ground of their shorten- 
ing a war, and coming from military quarters, must be viewed with 
the greatest suspicion, and, inasmuch as they provoke reprisals and 
so intensify passion, with the greatest distrust. It was to such an argu- 
ment that the Germans resorted in defence of their shelling the town 
of Strasburg, in order to intimidate the inhabitants and drive them to 
force General Uhlrich to a surrender. ‘The abbreviation,” said a 
German writer, “ of the period of actual fighting and of the war itself is 
an act of humanity towards both parties ;”? although the savage act 
failed in its purpose and General Werder had to fall back, after his 
gratuitous destruction of life and property, on the slower process of 
a regular siege. If their tendency to shorten a war be the final justi- 
fication of military proceedings, the ground begins to slip ‘from: 
under us against the use of aconitine or of clothes infected with 
the small-pox. Therefore such a pretext should meet with prompt: 
condemnation, notwithstanding the efforts of the modern a 
school to render it popular upon the earth. 

In respect, therefore, to this law of reprisals, the comparison is’ 
not to the credit of modern times as compared with the pagan era. 
The surrender at discretion, which in Greek and Roman warfare 
involved as a rule personal security, came in Christianised: Europe 
to involve capital punishment out of motives of pure vindictiveness. 


1 Motley’s United Netherlands, iii. 8, 143. 
?-Borbstaedt, Franco-German War (translation), 662, 
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The chivalry, so often associated with the battle-field as at least a 
redeeming feature, fades on closer inspection into the veriest fiction 
of romance. Bravery under any form has been the constant pretext 
for capital reprisals. Edward I. had William Wallace, the brave 
Scotch leader, executed on Tower Hill; and it has been observed 
by one writer, as the facts already quoted prove, that the custom of 
thus killing defeated generals ‘‘ may be traced through a series of 
years so connected and extensive that we are not able to point out 
the exact time when it ceased.”! 

A characteristic incident of this sort is connected with the famous 
pacification of Guienne by Montluc in 1562. Montluc had won 
Montsegur by storm, and its commander had been taken alive. The 
latter was a man of notorious valour, and in a previous campaign 
had been Montluc’s fellow-soldier and friend. For that reason many 
interceded for his life, but Montluc decided to hang him, and simply 
on account of his valour. “I well knew his courage,” he says, 
“which made me hang him. . . . I knew him to be valiant, but that 
made me the rather put him to death.” 

But Alexander the Great, whose career has been the ideal of all 
succeeding aspirants to military fame, dealt even more severely than 
Montluc with Betis, the gallant defender of Gaza. When Gaza was 
at last taken by storm, Betis, after fighting heroically, had the 
misfortune to be taken alive and to be brought into the presence of 
the conqueror. Alexander addressed him thus: “ You shall not die, 
Betis, in the manner you wished ; but make up your mind to suffer 
whatever torture can be thought of against a prisoner;” and when 
Betis for all answer returned him but the silence of disdain, Alexander 
had thongs fixed to his ankles, and, himself acting as charioteer, 
drove his yet living victim round the city attached to his chariot 
wheels ; priding himself that by such conduct he rivalled Achilles’ 
treatment of Hector.? 

A valiant resistance was with Alexander always a sufficient 
motive for the most sanguinary reprisals. Arimages, who defended 
a fortified rock in Sogdia, thought his position so strong that, when 
summoned to surrender, he asked tauntingly whether Alexander 
could fly ; and for this offence, when, unable to hold out any longer, 
Arimages and his relations descended to Alexander’s camp to beg 
for quarter, Alexander had them first of all flogged and then crucified 
at the foot of the rock they had so bravely defended.* After the 
long siege of Tyre, Alexander had 2,000 Tyrians, over and above 
the 6,000 who fell during the storming of that city, nailed to crosses 

' Ward, i. 223. * Quintus Curtius, iv, 6, and Grote, viii. 368. * /2, vii, If, 
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along the shore,' perhaps in reprisals for a violation of the laws of 
war—for Quintus Curtius declares that the Tyrians had murdered 
some Macedonian ambassadors, and Arrian, who makes no mention 
of the crucifixion, declares that they slew some Macedonian prisoners 
and threw them from their walls—but more probably (since there 
were evidently different stories of the Tyrians’ offence) on account 
simply of the obstinate resistance they had offered to Alexander’s 
attack. 

The Macedonian conqueror regarded his whole expedition 
against Persia as an act of reprisal for the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, 150 years before his own time. When he set fire to the 
Persian capital and palace, Persepolis, he justified himself against 
Parmenio’s remonstrances on the ground that it was in revenge for 
the destruction of the temples in Greece during the Persian 
invasion? ; and this motive was constantly present with him, in 
justification both of the war itself and of particular atrocities 
connected with it. In the course of his expedition, he came toa 
city of the Branchidz, whose ancestors at Miletus had betrayed the 
treasures of a temple in their charge to Xerxes, and had by him 
been removed from Miletus to Asia. As Greeks they met Alex- 
ander’s army with joy, and at once surrendered their city to him. 
The next day, after reflection given to the matter, Alexander had 
every single inhabitant of the city slain, in spite of their powerless- 
ness, in spite of their supplications, in spite of their community of 
language and origin. He even had the walls of the city dug up 
from their foundation, and the trees of their sacred groves uprooted, 
that not a trace of their city might remain.® 

Nor can doubt be thrown on these deeds by the fact that they 
are only mentioned by Quintus Curtius and not by Arrian. Both 
those writers lived many centuries after Alexander, and were depend- 
ent for their knowledge on the then extant writings, long since lost, 
of contemporaries and eye-witnesses of the expedition to Asia. That 
those witnesses often gave conflicting accounts of the same event we 
have the assurance of either writer; but since it is impossible to 
determine the degree of discretion with. which each made their 
selections from the original authorities, it is only reasonable to regard 
them both as of the same and equal validity. 

Cruelty, in fact, is revealed to us by history as the most conspicuous 
trait in the character of Alexander, though not in his case nor in others 
inconsistent with occasional acts of magnanimity and the gleams of a 
higher nature. This cruelty, however, taken in connection with his 

? Quintus Curtius, iv. 15. 2 Arrian, iii. 18. * Quintus Curtius, vii. 5. 
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undoubted bravery, calls in question the truth of a remark made by 
Philip de Commines, and supported, he affirmed, by all historians, 
that no cruel man is ever courageous. The popular theory, that 
inhumanity is more likely to be a concomitant of a timid than a 
daring nature, ignores altogether the teaching of history and the con- 
clusions of @ priori reasoning. For if our regard for the sufferings 
of others is proportioned to our regard for our own sufferings, 
inasmuch as our self-love is the foundation and measure of our 
powers of sympathy,a man’s disregard for the sufferings of others—in 
other words, his cruelty—is likely to be the exact reflection of his 
disregard for suffering in his own person, or, in other words, of his 
physical courage. Men moreover, like Cicero, of whom it was said 
by Livy that he was better calculated for anything than for war, by 
their very incapacity for positions where their humanity is likely to 
be tested, are rarely exposed to those temptations of cruelty in which 
men of a more daring temperament naturally find themselves placed. 

And accordingly we find, by reference to instances which lie on 
the surface of history, that great bravery and great cruelty have more 
often been united than separate. In French history there is the 
cruelty of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy; of Montluc and 
Des Adretz, the latter of whom made 30 soldiers and their captain 
leap from the precipice of a strong place they had defended, and 
of both of whom Brantéme remarks that they were very brave but 
very cruel.'! In Scotch history, it was David I. who, though famed for 
his courage and humanity, suffered the sick and aged to be slain in 
their beds, even infants to be killed, and priests murdered at the very 
altars.2, In English history, it was Richard Cceur-de-Lion who had 
5,000 Saracen prisoners led out to a large plain to be massacred 
(1191).° In Jewish history, it was King David who, when he took 
Rabbah of the Ammonites, “brought forth the people that were 
therein and put them under saws and harrows of iron and under axes 
of iron, and made them pass through the brick kiln ; and thus did he 
unto all the cities of the childrenof Ammon.” There is therefore no 
greater probability that a man famed for his intrepidity will also be 
humane, than that another deficient in personal courage will on 
occasion lend himself to counsels or actions of cruelty. 

And here one cause is deserving of attention as helping to explain 
the greater barbarity practised by the modern nations in the matter of 
reprisals, than that which was permitted by the code of honour which 

' Tous deux furent trés braves, trés vaillants, fort bizarres et cruels. 
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acted’ in restraint of them in the better periods of pagan antiquity ; 
and that is the change that has occurred with regard to slavery. 

The abolition of slavery, which in Western Europe has been the 
greatest achievement of modern civilisation, did not unfortunately 
tend to greater mildness in the customs of war. For in ancient 
times the sale of prisoners as slaves operated to restrain that indis- 
criminate and objectless slaughter which has been, even to cases 
within this century, the marked feature of the battle-field, and more 
especially where cities or places have been taken by storm. Avarice 
ceased to operate, as it once did, in favour of humanity. In one 
day the population of Magdeburg, taken by storm, was reduced from 
25,000 to 2,700; and an English eye-witness of that event thus 
described it: “Of 25,000, some said 30,000 people, there was not a 
soul to be seen alive, till the flames drove those that were hid in 
vaults and secret places to seek death in the streets rather than 
perish in the fire ; of these miserable creatures some were killed too 
by the furious soldiers, but at last they saved the lives of such as 
came out of their cellars and holes, and so about 2,000 poor de- 
sperate creatures were left.”! There was little shooting, the execution 
was all cutting of throats and mere house murders... . We could 
see the poor people in crowds driven down the streets, flying from 
the fury of the soldiers, who followed butchering them as fast as 
they could, and refused mercy to anybody; till, driving them down 
to the river’s edge, the desperate wretches would throw themselves 
into the river, where thousands of them perished, especially women 
and children.” ? 

It is difficult to read'this graphic description of a stormed city 
without the suspicion arising in the mind that a sheer thirst for blood 
and love of murder is a much more potent sustainer of war than it is 
usual or agreeable to believe. The narratives of most victories and of 
taken cities support this theory. At Brescia, for instance, taken by 
the French from the Venetians in 1512, it is said that 20,000 of the 
latter fell to only 50 of the former. When Rome was sacked in 
1527 by the Imperialist forces, we are told that “the soldiery threw 
themselves upon the unhappy multitude, and, without distinction of 
age or sex, massacred all who came in their way. Strangers,were 
spared as little as Romans, for the murderers fired indiscriminately 
at everyone, from a mere thirst of blood.” ¢ 

But this thirst of blood was checked in the days of slavery by the 

1 Memoirs of a Cavalier, i. 47. 2 Jb. 49. 

8 «‘ Life of Bayard” in Petitot’s Mémvires, xvi. 9. 
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counteracting thirst of money ; there having been an obvious motive 
for giving quarter when a prisoner of war represented something of 
tangible value, like any other article of booty. The sack of Thebes 
by Alexander, and its demolition to the sound of the lute, was bad 
enough ; but after the first rage for slaughter was over, there remained 
30,000 persons of free birth to be sold as slaves. And in Roman 
warfare the rule was to sell as slaves those who were taken prisoners 
in a stormed city ; and it must be remembered that many so sold were 
slaves already.! All who were unarmed or who laid down their 
arms were spared from destruction, as well as from plunder ? ; and for 
exceptions to this rule, as for instance for the indiscriminate and cruel 
massacre committed at Illiturji in Spain, there was always at least 
the pretext of reprisals, or some special military motive.* 

Cicero, who lived to see the Roman arms triumphant over the 
world and the conversion of the Roman republic into a military 
despotism, found occasion to deplore at the same time the debased 
standard of military honour. He believed that in cruel vindictive- 
ness and rapacity his contemporaries had degenerated from the 
customs of their ancestors, and he contrasted regretfully the utter 
destruction, of Carthage, Numantia, and Corinth, with the milder 
treatment of their earlier enemies, the Sabines, Tusculans, and 
others. He adduced asa proof of the greater ferocity of the war- 
spirit of his day the fact that the only term for an enemy was 
originally the milder term of stranger, and that it was only by 
degrees that the word meaning stranger came to have the con- 
notation of hostility. “What,” he asks, “ could have been added to 
this mildness, to call him with whom you are at war by so gentle 
a name as stranger? But now the progress of time has given a 
harder signification to the word ; for it has ceased to apply to a 
stranger, and has remained the proper term for an actual enemy in 
arms.” 4 

Is a similar process taking place in modern warfare with oul 
to the law of reprisals? It is a long leap from ancient Rome to 
modern Germany ; but to Germany, as the chief military power now 
in existence, we must turn, in order to understand the law of reprisals 

Livy, xxxi. 40. When Pelium was taken by storm, only the slaves were 
taken as spoil ; the freemen were even let off without ransom. 

2 Jb, xxviii. 3. 3 Jb, xxviii. 20, xxvii. 16, xxxi. 27. 

* De Officits, i. 12. Yet on this passage is founded the common assertion 
that among the Romans ‘‘ the word which signified stranger was the same with 
that which in its original denoted an enemy” (Ward, ii. 174) ; implying that in 


their eyes a stranger and an enemy were one and the same thing. Cicero says 
exactly the reverse. 
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as it is interpreted by the practice of a country whose power and 
example will make her actions precedents in all wars that may occur 
in future. 

The worst feature in reprisals is that they are indiscriminate and 
more often directed against the innocent than the guilty. To 
murder women and children, old men, or any one else, on the 
ground of their connection with an enemy who has committed an 
action calling for retribution, can be justified by no theory that 
would not equally apply to a similar parody of justice in civil life. 
It is a return to the theory and practices of savages, who, if they 
cannot revenge themselves on a culprit, revenge themselves com- 
placently on some one else. For bodies of peasants to resist a 
foreign invader by forming ambuscades or making surprises against 
him, though his advance is marked by fire and pillage and outrage, 
may be contrary to the laws of war (though that point has never been 
agreed upon) ; but to make such attacks the pretext for indiscriminate 
murder and robbery is an extension of the law of reprisals that was 
only definitely imported into the military code of Europe by the 
German invaders of France in 1870. 

The following facts, offered in proof of this statement, are taken 
from a small pamphlet, published during the war by the International 
Society for Help to the Wounded, and containing only such facts as 
were attested by the evidence of official documents or of persons 
whose positions gave them an exceptional title to credit.'' At one 
place, where twenty-five franc-tireurs had hidden in a wood and 
received the Germans with a fusillade, reprisals were carried so far 
that the curé, rushing into the streets, seized the Prussian captain 
by the shoulders and entreated mercy for the women and children. 
** No mercy ” was the only reply. At another place, where twenty- 
six young men had joined the franc-tireurs, the Baden troops took 
and shot their fathers.» At Nemours, where a body of Uhlans had 
been surprised and captured by some mobiles, the floors and 
furniture of several houses were first saturated with petroleum and 
then fired with shells.‘ 

The new theory also was imported into the military code, that a 
village, by the mere fact of trying to defend itself, constituted itselt 


' Recueil de Documents sur les exactions, vols, et cruautés des armées prus- 
siennes en France. The book is out of print, but may be seen at the British 
Museum, under the title, ‘‘ Ptussia—Army of.” It is to be regretted that, whilst 
every book, however dull, relating to that war, has been translated into English, 
this record has hitherto escaped the publicity it so well deserves. 

2 Jb, 19. * Jb, 8. * Jb. 13. 
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a place of war which might be legitimately bombarded and, when 
taken, subjected to the rights of war which still govern the fate of 
places taken by assault.' Nor let it be supposed that those rights 
were not exercised as rigorously as they ever have been by victorious 
troops. At Nogent-sur-Seine, the Wurtemburg troops carried their 
fury to the slaughter of women and children and even of the 
wounded. And if the belief still lingers that the German troops of 
the Emperor William behaved otherwise towards the weaker sex 
than their ancestors in Rome and Italy under the Constable of 
Bourbon, let the reader refer to the experiences of Clermont, 
Andernay, or Neuville.? 

Reprisals beget, of course, reprisals; and, had the French and 
German war been by any accident prolonged, it is appalling to think 
of the barbarities that would have occurred. ‘Threat for threat,” 
wrote Colonel R. Garibaldi to the Prussian commander at Chatillon, 
in reference to the latter’s resolve to punish the inhabitants of that 
place for the acts of some franc-tireurs ; “I give you my assurance 
that I will not spare one of the 200 Prussians whom you know to be 
in my hands.”* “We will fight,” wrote General Chanzy to the 
Prussian commander at Vendéme, “ without truce or mercy, because 
it is a question now not of fighting loyal enemies, but hordes of 
devastators.” 4 

Under the theory of legitimate reprisals, the Germans resuscitated 
the custom of taking hostages. The French having (in accordance 
with the still recognised but barbarous rule of war) taken prisoners 
the captains of some German merchant vessels, the Germans 
retaliated by taking twenty persons of respectable position at Dijon, 
and nine at Vesoul, and detaining them as hostages. Nor was this 
an uncommon episode in the campaign; though the sending to 
Germany as prisoners of war of French merchants, magistrates, 
lawyers, and doctors, and the making them answerable with their 
lives and fortunes for actions of their countrymen which they could 
neither prevent nor repress, was a revival in its worst form of the 
theory of vicarious punishment, and a direction of hostilities against 
non-combatants, which was a gross violation of the proclamation of 
the Prussian king, made at the beginning of the campaign (after the 
common cant of the leaders of armies), that his forces had no war to 

‘ wage with the peaceable inhabitants of France. 

Even plunder enters into the German law of reprisals. Remire- 

mont in the Vosges had to pay £8,000 because two German 


* Chaudordy’s Circular of November 29, 1870, in the Recueil. 


2 Recueil, 12, 15, 67, 119. 8 Jb. 56, * Jb, 54. 
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engineers and one soldier had been taken prisoners by the French 
troops. The usual forced military contributions which the victors 
exacted did not exclude a system of pillage and devastation that the 
present age fondly believed to belong only to a past state of warfare. 
On December 5, 1870, a German soldier wrote to the Cologne Gazette: 
“Since the war has entered upon its present stage it is a real life 
of brigands we lead. For four weeks we have passed through 
districts entirely ravaged ; the last eight days we have passed through 
towns and villages where there was absolutely nothing left to take.” 
Nor was this plunder only the work of the common military serfs 
or_conscripts, whose miserable poverty might have served as an 
excuse, but it was conducted by officers of the highest rank, who, 
for their own benefit, sacked country houses of their works of art, 
their plate, and even of their ladies’ jewels.' 

The world, therefore, at least owes this to the Germans, that they 
have taught us to see war in its true light, having removed it from 
the realm of romance, where it was decked with bright colours and 
noble actions, to the region of sober judgment, where the soldier, 
the thief, and the murderer are seen in scarcely distinguishable 
colours. They have withdrawn the veil which blinded our ancestors 
to the evils of war, and which led dreamy humanitarians to believe 
in the possibility of civilised warfare; so that now the deeds of 
shame threaten to obscure the deeds of glory. In the middle ages 
it was the custom to declare a war that was intended to be waged 
with special fury by sending a man with a naked sword in one hand 
and a burning torch in the other, to signify that the war so begun 
was to be one of blood and fire. We have since learnt that there 
is no need to typify by any peculiar ceremony the character of any 
particular war ; for that the characteristics of all are the same. 

The German general Von Moltke, in a published letter in which 
he maintained that perpetual peace was a dream and not even a 
beautiful one, went on to say, in defence of war, that in it the 
noblest virtues of mankind were developed—courage, self-abnega- 
tion, faithfulness to duty, the spirit of sacrifice ; and that without 
wars the world would soon stagnate and lose itself in materialism.? 
That is one side of the question, though even the brightest samples 
of these virtues have been given by those who in peace and ob- 
scurity, and without looking for lands, or titles, or medals for their 
reward, have laboured not to destroy life but to save it, not to lower 
the standard of morality but to raise it, not to preach revenge but 
mercy, not to spread misery and poverty and crime but to increase 

' Recueil, 33-37. - 2 The Zimes, March 7, 1881. 
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happiness, wealth, and virtue. Is there no scope for couragé, for 
self-sacrifice, for duty, where fever and disease are the foes to be 
combated, where wounds and pain need to be cured or soothed, or 
where sin and ignorance are the forces to be assailed? But (not to 
lay too much stress on this) there is another side to the picture of 
war, of which Von Moltke says not a word, but of which, in the 
preceding pages, some indication has been given, Now that 
we are no longer satisfied with the dry narratives of strategical 
operations, but are beginning to search into the details of military 
proceedings ; into the fate of the captured, of the wounded, of the 
pursued; into the treatment of hostages, of women, of children ; 
into the statistics of massacre and spoliation that are the penalties of 
defeat; into the character of stratagems ; and into the justice of 
reprisals ; we see war in another mirror, and recognise that the old 
one gave but a distorted reflection of its realities. No one ever 
denied but that great qualities are displayed in war ; but the doubt 
is beginning to arise, not only whether it is the worthiest field for 
their display, but whether it is not also the principal nursing-bed of 
the crimes that are the greatest disgrace to human nature. 

It is idle to think that our humanity will fail to take its colouring 
from our calling. Marshal Montluc, the bravest yet most cruel of 
French soldiers, was fond of protesting that the inhumanity he was 
guilty of was in corruption of his original and better nature ; and at the 
close of his book and of his life, he consoled himself for the blood he 
had caused to flow like water by the consideration, that the sovereigns, 
whose servant he had been, were (as he told one of them) really respon- 
sible for the misery he had caused. But does the excuse avail him, or 
the thousands who have succeeded to his trade? A king or a govern- 
ment can commission men to execute its policy or its vengeance ; 
but is a free agent, who accepts a commission that he believes to 
be iniquitous, acquitted altogether of his share of culpability? Is his 
responsibility no greater than that of the sword, the axe, or the 
halter with which he carries out his orders ; or does the plea of 
military discipline justify him in acting with no more moral restraint 
than a slave, or than a horse that has no understanding? The 
Prussian officer who at Dijon blew out his brains rather than execute 
some iniquitous order' showed that he understood the dignity of 
human nature as it was understood in the days of the bygone moral 
' grandeur of Rome. 

Recent events lend an additional interest to the question of re- 
prisals, and add emphasis to the necessity of placing them, as it was 
' Recueil, 29 ; compare 91. 
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sought to do at Brussels, on the footing of an International Agree- 
ment. It is sometimes said that dynastic wars belong to the past, 
and that kings have no longer the power to make war, as they once 
did, for their own pleasure or pastime. There may be truth in this, 
though the last great war in Europe had its immediate cause in an 
inter-dynastic jealousy ; but a far more potent agency for war than 
ever existed in monarchical.power is now wielded by the Press. War 
in every country is the direct pecuniary interest of the Daily Press. 
“I know proprietors of newspapers,” said Cobden during the 
Crimean war, “who have pocketed £3,000 or £4,000 a year 
through the war, as directly as if the money had been voted to them 
in the Parliamentary estimates.”' ‘The temptation, therefore, is 
great, first to justify any given war by irrelevant issues or by stories of 
the enormities committed by the enemy, or even by positive false 
statements (as when the English Press, with the Zimes at its head, 
with almost one voice taught us that the Afghan ruler had insulted 
our ambassador, and left us to find out our mistake when a too 
ready credulity had cost us a war of some £ 20,000,000); and 
then, when war has once begun, to fan the flame by demanding 
reprisals for atrocities that have perhaps never been committed nor 
established by anything like proof. In this way the French were 
charged at the beginning of their war with Germany with bom- 
barding the open town of Saarbriick, and with firing explosive 
bullets from the mitrailleuse ; and the belief, thus falsely and pur- 
posely propagated, covered of course with the cloak of reprisals a 
good deal of all that came afterwards. 

In this way has arisen the modern practice of justifying every 
resort to war, not as a trial of strength or test of justice between 
enemies, but as an act of virtuous and necessary chastisement against 
a criminal. Charges of violated faith, of the abuse of flags of truce, of 
dishonourable stratagems, of the ill-treatment or torture of prisoners, 
are seized upon, regardless of any inquiry into their truth, and made 
the pretext for the indefinite prolongation of hostilities. The lawful 
enemy is denounced as a rebel or a criminal, whom it would be wicked 
to treat with or trust; and only an unconditional surrender, which 
drives him to desperation, and so embitters the war, is regarded as a 
possible preliminary to peace. The time has surely come when such 
a demand, on the ground of reprisals, should cease to operate as a 
bar to peace. One of the proposals at the Brussels Conference was 
that no commander should be forced to capitulate under dishonourable 
conditions, that is to say, without the customary honours of war. It 

' Morley’s Cobden, ii. 177. 
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should be one of the demands of civilisation that an unconditional 
surrender should under no circumstances be insisted on in treating 
with an enemy ; that no victorious belligerent should demand of a 
defeated one what under reversed conditions it would consider dis- 
honourable to grant itself. 

J. A. FARRER, 
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MY MUSICAL LIFE. 


VII. 


HE pulpit had now fairly taken the place of the violin. . Of 
course I wrote my sermons elaborately, so elaborately that 
after I had written two I did not quite see my way to writing a third, 
for the simple reason that I had exhausted the whole range of Christian 
teaching, practice as well as doctrine, and there did not seem to me 
to be any more to say. Necessity, however, is the mother of inven, 
tion, and I contrived to go on reading sermons at first to an empty 
church until I felt that something must be done. I had studied 
audiences in the concert room. I had never uttered two words in 
public, but in the Isle of Wight I had been occasionally inthe habit 
of selecting a solitary hillock and addressing the cows in terms of 
great eloquence on various topics of public interest. 

This is not the place to dwell upon my early attempts at extem- 
porary preaching. Suffice it to say that the faculties which make the 
success of a soloist are temperamentally at least the same as those 
required by the actor or the orator. Some intellectual: power and_a 
special cultivation are of course required in addition, and it is quite as 
possible to be a good speaker without having an ear for music: as _it 
is possible to have an ear for music without being a successful soloist ; 
but it is not possible, without the dramatic intuition and-sympathetic 
temperament, to be a good soloist, actor, speaker, or preacher. I 
found then that the time I had spent in acquiring the art-:of domi- 
nating an audience in the concert room had not been wholly. wasted. 
An orator is sometimes said to play upon his audience as upon-an old 
fiddle. -The simile is not ill chosen. The special vehicie I shad 
learned to contro! was indeed lost to me in the church, but the living 
spirit, the breathing creatures, the beating hearts I had studied how. to 
move were the same ; and although suffering from a certain -incoher- 
ency of mind and excessive redundancy of language, I did not 
despair of success in my new sphere. It seemed to me to-be one 
full of great possibilities. I was more hopeful then, than Iam now 
about Church: reform. I thought the clergy as a class more 
intelligent. I thought more of the old theology could. be worked 
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up into a new and living organism than I now see to be 
possible. I was more hopeful about vital Christianity. I believed in 
welding together classes on the basis of a common and Christlike 
humanity ; in raising and purifying the working classes by the present- 
ation, if not of a nobler, at all events of a more practical ideal. As 
time went on I found the problem more complex and less soluble. 
Then I was more hopeful about my own powers. I thought that 
steady industry and perseverance would supply my natural defects of 
brain and fitfulness of temperament, which were very considerable. 

Happy imperfection of judgment! happy inconsistency of thought ! 
How many endeavours after the Christian life would never have been 
made did men stop to count the cost or estimate their own weakness ! 
How many good works would never be begun could the inevitable 
failures be foreseen ! Still the impulse of youthful fervour and inexperi- 
ence which endures as seeing that which is invisible, is never 
wholly without fruit, and after all seems closely akin to the faith 
that removes mountains. I would not have had my life at the East 
End without its illusions or its failures. The first have comforted 
and the last have chastened me, and both have worked together for 
good. 

When I had been nearly two years in the Church and went west 
to St. James the Less, Westminster, as curate, there was very little 
outward trace of my musical life left. 

One morning I was reminded that I was still a musician by a 
letter from the Dean of Canterbury, Dean Alford. He had just 
become editor of the Contemporary Review. He sent me two volumes 
of Mozart’s letters, and asked me for a page or two of notice. 

With the exception of a little East End sketch called “ Amy 
Arnold,” for which I received the modest sum of £2 from a 
religious Society, this was the first remunerative work that had 
come the way of my pen. I had got rather disheartened about 
my writing. The provincial press printed my prose lucubrations, 
and my poems were often accepted—never paid for. I can see 
now what shut me out of the magazines. It was the superb magni- 
loquence of my style. “Words! words! words!” ‘hey killed me. 
“ Amy Arnold” was a simple, unaffected little narrative, with a touch 
of pathos stealing over the page like the evening sunlight that fell 
through the dusty casement upon the bed of the dying girl. That 
real sketch from life was accepted, and I had begun to feel that until 
I had something to say it was of no use to trifle with war-paint, or 
strut about in the borrowed plumes of extravagant imagery and 
flimsy rhetoric. 
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So my pen, with the exception of sermon writing, which I was 
even then fast abandoning in favour of the spoken word, had lain 
tolerably idle, and when I opened Mocart’s letters with a beating 
heart, I resolved to wield it in sober earnest, and to succeed. 

That article, which is now to be found in the Biographical Section 
of “ Music and Morals,” at once “ placed ” my literary faculty in the 
Dean’s estimation. I may say it made my literary fortune. 

The sudden change'from failure to success surprised me a little, 
but the fact is my whole style had suddenly changed. I still could be 
magniloquent when I chose, but I had learned, partly from my pulpit 
studies and the cultivation of the spoken word, the value of direct- 
ness and plain speaking, both as a means of expressing thought and 
winning attention. I began instinctively to choose the short instead 
of the long words, and then I found that I could bring in the 
long words and rolling sentences occasionally with all the more 
crushing effect. Somebody pointed out to me that this habitual 
temperance and occasional exuberance of language was a leading 
feature of Milton’s prose. This encouraged me in chastening my 
style. JI thought I might not be able to imitate Milton in any other 
way. 

From that day I never have found any difficulty in gaining 
admission to any magazine that I chose to write for, from the 
Quarterly Review down to the veriest “penny dreadful.” The following 
week the Dean of Canterbury sent me about twenty volumes of all 
sorts to review for the Contemporary. Amongst these was Mr, 
Howells’ “ Venetian Life.” ' 

Mr. Howells was at that time an unknown writer. It was my 
happiness to discern him at once on this side of the big pond. I 
believe my review was the first notice that he got in England. I 
had not read two pages of his book before I experienced the in- 
describable sensation of something new, characteristic, and charming. 
Any man, be he painter, poet, essayist, or musician, who can give 
us that feeling, that distinct breath of novelty, that odour as of brine 
from the great ocean and fount of creation, lifts himself at once above 
the herd. He has the incommunicable touch that cannot be taught ; 
the power of making the ever original and personal soul shine 
through—not as a reflection, a copy, a parody—a soul like any other 
soul, but the soul of the soul in him, the writer—unlike all the world 
—with a message for the soul of the soul in me, the reader, unlike 
every other reader, discerned, appealed to, found out. ‘That is the 
precious and prophetic quality which stamps all best art and literature. 
It comes from the Alone and goes to the Alone; it is the eternal 
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open secret. “I visit the Royal Academy every year,” said Alma 
Fadema to me the other day, “and seek for some picture which 
will give me a new sensation. I can hardly ever find one. I seek 
in vain. . Endless repetition!” This power of giving utterance to 
the new belongs to all genius and classes it. Musicians, as well as 
others, get insensibly classed by this same strength of individuality, 
which the whole of our modern life in this conventional. copy-book 
world conspires to stifle and stamp out. 

Beethoven, Spohr, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Wagner— 
each is new ; does not try to be new like your charlatans ; cannot 
help it ; does naturally, without effort, without knowing it, what 
was inconceivable to all men the moment before, what has not been 
done, could never have been done earlier or by any one else, or at 
any other time. Then the school is founded and the aroma of 
novelty passes. Manufacture sets in. Art gets itself machine made. 
None think it possible ever again to create or write or paint. other- 
wise. But Genius, that eternal child, comes by flinging garlands wet 
with dew, and the scales fall once again from our eyes, and lo! a 
new heaven and a new earth stand revealed, and the old things 
have passed away and all things have become new, even as every 
day is. new, born out of the infinite sunlight to fade again into the 
“ azure of the All,” whilst “God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 

Under the Dean of Canterbury’s editorial encouragement I wrote 
essay after essay in rapid succession for the Contemporary Review, 
not always.on music, but often so. These, together with a few that 
appeared in Good Words, form the staple of my first book, * Music 
and Morals,” which appeared in 1871. These chapters were in no 
sense written to order ; several of them had been in my mind for 
years. At Freshwater, Isle of Wight, during many a lonely ramble, 
I grappled ineffectually with the problem of musical sound, and the 
reason why it acted so directly and powerfully upon the life of emo- 
tion. In Italy, at Florence, pacing the Cascine by the Arno beneath 
a network of emerald foliage in spring ; in my gondola on the shores 
of the Lido off Venice ; in the southern vineyards at Naples, when all 
the grapes were gathered and the trailing vines hung yellow and 
scarlet ; in the fig gardens of Genoa, and amid the perfumed orange 
groves of the Riviera, all hung with golden fruit yet still breathing 
with flowers, the same problem haunted me, when at last it seemed 
to flash suddenly and satisfyingly upon me that sound was the sove- 
reign art-vehicle of emotion decause it possessed étse/f all the pro- 
perties of emotion, viz., elation, depression, velocity, &c. Every one 
said how simple !—of course ; and yet I am not aware that it had 
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occurred to any one to point this out before, though many have 
quietly assumed it since. 

These ideas had long been maturing in my mind, and when I took 
up my pen in England I established this position in the first part of 
my book with intense pleasure, and I may say that the whole of 
“ Music and Morals ” was written out of a full heart and brain, in 
which many thoughts had been stored for years without ever having 
found a congenial outlet in any literary form. 

I should in all probability not have thought of issuing, as I am 
about to do, a companion volume of collected essays, ranging over 
about twelve years (1871-83), had not various reprints in America, 
and translations into French and German, warned me that others were 
not slow to reap where I had sown. In republishing these pieces, 
however, I have decided to take the wind out of the pirates’ sails, as 
far as I could, by giving them a sort of autobiographical setting which 
none of the pirates could possibly supply. I intend, then, to string 
my separate beads upon the thread of my own life, in some places 
supplying certain links of thought which may tend to give my essays 
a unity of purpose and sustained interest, which they might not 
otherwise possess. 


H. R. HAWEIS. 
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THE SOUL AND ITS FOLK-LORE. 


N order to trace the progressive theories framed in the course of 
man’s intellectual development for defining the soul, it would be 
necessary to explore from the most primitive period the whole field 
of human thought. By a gradual process of evolution, the concep- 
tion of the soul in modern culture may be regarded as the product 
of a religious philosophy originally coexistent with the earliest forms 
of psychology. Without entering, however, into a minute examina- 
tion of these phases of belief held by mankind in its different stages 
of civilisation, it may be noted that the leading principle respecting 
the soul, from the infancy of the world up to its present civilised state, 
has been that of “an animating, separable, surviving entity, the 
vehicle of individual personal existence.”'! ‘That this is so, even a 
cursory review of the animistic beliefs of uncultured tribes will suffice 
to show, whereas additional illustrations may be gathered from the 
survivals of such superstitious notions as are found at the present 
day in our own and other countries. 

In the first place, then, referring to some of the conceptions of 
the human soul formed by savage races, these naturally arose from 
the phenomena of everyday life. Thus, as we pointed out in a 
previous paper,” according to one of the most popular dream theories 
prevalent among the lower races, the sleeper’s soul takes its exit 
during the hours of slumber, entering into a thousand pursuits. 
Now, as it is well known ® by experience “that men’s bodies do not 
go on these excursions, the explanation is that every man’s living 
self or soul is his phantom or image, which can go out of his body 
and see, and be seen itself, in dreams.” In the opinion of the 
savage, therefore, dreams have always afforded a convincing proof of 
the soul’s separate existence, and Mr. Tylor considers that “ nothing 
but dreams and yisions could ever have put into men’s minds such 
an idea as that of souls being ethereal images of bodies.” Another 
evidence of the soul’s having its own individuality, independently of 

1 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 1873, i. 501. 

2 On ‘ Dreams and their Folk-Lore,” Gentleman’s Magazine, Dec. 1882, 697. 
* Tylor’s Anthropology, 1881, 343. 
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the body, is the fact that a person through some accident may sud- 
denly fall into a swoon, remaining to all outward appearance dead. 
When such a one, however, revives and is restored to consciousness, 
the savage is wont to exclaim that he died for atime until his soul 
was induced to return. Hence, Mr. Williams! informs us how the 
Fijians believe, when any one faints or dies, that the soul may some- 
times be brought back by calling after it. On this account, divina- 
tion and sorcery are extensively employed, and certain “ wise men” 
profess to have a knowledge of the mystic and secret art of invoking 
souls that for some reason or other may have deserted their earthly 
tenement.?_ In the same way, too, according to a popular superstition 
among rude tribes, some favoured persons are supposed to have the 
faculty of sending forth their own souls on distant journeys, and by 
this means of acquiring information for-their fellow-creatures.? Thus 
the Australian native doctor undergoes his initiation by such a 
journey, and those who are not equally gifted by nature subject 
themselves to various ordeals, so as to possess this supposed faculty 
of releasing their souls for a time from the body. From this curious 
phase of superstitious belief have arisen a host of legendary stories ; 
survivals of which, indeed, are not confined to uncivilised com- 
munities, but are found among the folk-tales of most countries.. Mr. 
Baring-Gould,‘ for instance, quotes a Scandinavian story, in which 
the Norse chief Ingimund shut up three Finns in a hut for three 
nights, so that their souls might make an expedition to Iceland and 
bring back information of the nature of the’ country where he was 
eventually tosettle. Accordingly their bodies soon became rigid, they 
dismissed their souls on the errand, and on awakening after three days, 

they gave Ingimund an elaborate description of the country in question. 

It is interesting to trace distinct survivals of a similar belief in our own 
country in what is commonly known as “second sight.” Although 
the popular proverb tells us that it is impossible for a man to be in 
two places at the same moment, yet history and tradition abound 
in instances of persons beholding events occurring at a distance. 
Indeed Scott went so far as to say that “if force of evidence could 
authorise us to believe facts inconsistent with the general laws of 
nature, enough might be produced in favour of the existence of 
second sight.” A well known anecdote records how St. Ambrose 


1 Fiji and the Fijians, i. 242. 

? See Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition 
of Man, 1870, 141. 

* See Cranz, History of Greenland, 269. 

* Werewolves, 29. 
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fell into a comatose state while celebrating the Mass at Milan, and 
on his recovery had been present at St. Martin’s funeral at Tours ; 
where subsequent report declared that he had been seen.' Pennant, 
too, relates how a gentleman of the Hebrides generally foresaw his 
visitors in time to get ready for them. At the present day many of 
the Highlanders lay claim to the gift of “shadow sight,” and refuse 
to part with their information unless a gratuity of some kind is given 
them. In years gone by, when superstition was more generally 
credited, “the person,” says Mr. Napier,? “fell into a trance, in 
which he saw visions ; at other times the visions were seen without 
the trance condition. Should the seer see in a vision a certain 
person dressed in a shroud, this betokened that the death of that 
person would surely take place within a year. Should such a 
vision be seen in a morning the person seen would die before that 
evening.” Most of these stories, are alike, their explanation, as 
Mr. Tylor remarks, fitting perfectly with the primitive animistic 
theory of apparitions. Indeed they are still of daily occurrence, and 
coincide in every respect with the theories of savage and uneducated 
tribes. 

It is unnecessary, then, to multiply further evidence in support 
of the widespread animistic belief which attributes to the soul a 
definite existence ; a notion which, among the lower races, as we 
have already said, probably had its origin in dreams and trances. 
While speaking, however, of this branch of savage culture, we may 
note that, in accordance with a deep-rooted belief found among 
numerous rude tribes, each man has several souls. This notion 
seems to have originated in the pulsation of the heart and arteries 
which they regard as evidences of independent life. “ It also,” says 
Sir John Lubbock, “ derives an appearance of probability from the 
inconsistencies of behaviour to which savages are so prone.” Thus 
this fancy is frequently met with in various parts of America, and 
exists also in Madagascar. It prevails also in Greenland, and the 
Fijians affirm that each man has two souls. This belief is very old, 
indications of its existence being clearly traceable among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans.‘ . Indeed, classic literature affords ample proof 
of how the beliefs of modern savages are in miany cases survivals 
of similar notions held in olden times by nations that had made 
considerable progress in civilisation, 


! Encyclopedia Britannica. 

2 Folk-Lore of the West of Scotland. 

8 Primitive Culture, i. 448. 

* Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation, 248. 
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As, too, dreams, visions, and trances have afforded the rude 
philosopher opportunities of learning the soul’s separate existence, 
so likewise he has formed from them his conceptions of the soul’s 
image as being the exact counterpart of its material body. On this 
account, therefore, it is considered by some savage races the height 
of cruelty to mutilate in ever so small a degree the body at death, as 
he who quits the present world in this state will arrive in the next 
with his appearance unchanged. ‘Thus the Chinese abhor’ the very 
idea of decapitation, and the Australian, after putting to death his 
enemy, will cut off the right thumb, under the idea that although the 
soul will become a hostile ghost, it will not with its mutilated hand 
be able to throw the shadowy javelin or spear. For the same reason 
some savages dislike old age, from the notion that on entering the 
next world they will be old. The Fijians, too, adds Mr. Williams,' 
believe that “as they die, such will be their condition in another 
world ; hence their desire to escape extreme infirmity.” Captain 
Wilkes ? also affirms how in one town, numbering several hundred 
inhabitants, he did not see one man over forty years of age ; all the 
old people having been buried. The theory of the soul’s assuming 
the exact counterpart of the body, even to the smallest detail of 
dress, is one of the most universal beliefs, and numerous instances 
occur in classic literature in support of it. It has obtained, also, 
widespread credence in our own country, and still retains a hold on 
the superstitious mind. Thus, it may be remembered how Horatio 
tells Hamlet that when Marcellus and Bernardo were on their 


watch— 
A figure like your father, 
Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slowly and stately by them. 


Further on, when the ghost appears again, Hamlet addresses it 


thus :— 
What may this mean, 


That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous. 


In the graphic description of Banquo’s ghost in “‘ Macbeth,” we 
have a further allusion to the same belief. 
Again, the objective figures seen in dreams led the uncultured 
mind to regard the soul as a substantial material being,—a survival 
| Fiji and the Fijians, i. 183. 
2 United States Exploring Expedition, condensed edition, p, 211. 
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of which belief is still to be found in this country. In many places, 
for instance, it is supposed that the departure of the soul is delayed 
so long as any locks or bolts in the house are fastened. Hence it is 
customary when a person is at the point of death, to open every door 
in the house, so that the struggle between life and death may not be 
painfully prolonged, but the soul allowed at once to take its exit from 
this world without any impediment.' An allusion to this notion 
occurs in “ Guy Mannering,” and a correspondent of “ Notes and 
Queries ” records the following incident illustrative of it. He tells 
us that he had for a long time visited a poor man who was dying of 
a very painful disease, and was daily expecting his death. Upon 
calling one morning to see the sick man, the wife informed him that 
she thought he would have died during the night, and so had un- 
fastened every lock in the house. On inquiring the reason, he was 
told that any lock or bolt fastened was thought to hinder the depar- 
ture of the soul. The same superstition prevails in France,? and is 
found also among the Chinese, who make a hole in the roof to let 
out the departing soul. We may further compare the German saying 
that it is wrong to slam a door, lest one should pinch a soul in it. 
In addition to its material form, the soul, according to popular 
conception, is able to converse; an idea to which Ovid alludes 


(Fasti, v. 457) :— 


Umbra cruenta Remi visa est assistere lecto, 
Atque haec exiguo murmure verba loqui. 


Shakespeare, too, in accordance with this old belief, makes the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father say :— 
I am thy father’s spirit ; 
Doom’d for a certain time to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 


Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. 


Without enumerating further characteristics of the soul, we would 
observe, in the next place, that a most varied and extensive folk-lore 
has clustered round its exit in the hour of death and its future destiny. 
This is naturally an interesting and important part of our subject, 
inasmuch as it is indirectly an argument for the immortality of the 
soul. It must be admitted that, according to the animistic theories 
of most uncivilised races, the soul is supposed to survive after death, 
although its condition differs very widely among the religious beliefs 
' English Folk-Lore, 1878, 229.” 

2 See Monnier, 7radttions Populaires, 142. 
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of savage tribes. Thus, according to a notion prevalent in New 
Zealand, the existence of the soul depends upon the manner of death, 
and it is supposed by the lower races that a man who is eaten is 
destroyed both body and soul. Sir John Lubbock! narrates how a 
Bushman, who was a magician, having put to death a woman, dashed 
the head of the corpse to pieces with large stones, buried her, and 
made a large fire over the grave, for fear of her rising again and 
troubling him. This belief, however, is the exception ; the general 
one being the soul’s transition after death into some other body ; 
constant survivals of which form of superstition are still to be met 
with in our own country. It is also supposed that the soul re- 
animates a new body ; and, on this account, the North American 
Indians, when little children died, would bury them by the wayside, 
that their souls might enter into mothers passing by, and so be born 
again.? Referring, however, to the migration of the soul into some 
other substance, it may be noted that this idea was one of the earliest 
forms of psychology among uncultured races. Thus, according to an 
old-world belief, the souls of the dead were supposed to inhabit 
trees ; a survival of this myth being still found in modern folk-lore. 
Hence we are told by Empedocles that “there are two destinies for 
the souls of highest virtue—to pass either into trees, or into the 
bodies of lions.” In modern times, Tasso and Spenser have given 
us graphic pictures founded on this primitive notion, and it may be 
remembered how Dante in hell passed through that leafless wood, 
in the bark of every tree of which was imprisoned the soul of a 
suicide. In German folk-lore? the soul is supposed to have the 
form of a flower, as a lily or a white rose.‘ ‘Thus it is related how 
in days of old there lived a conjuror who cut off people’s heads 
and set them on again. On one occasion, however, when he was prac- 
tising his art, a travelling journeyman entered the room as a spectator. 
On the table before the conjuror there stood a large glass filled with 
distilled water, out of which grew a white lily every time the conjuror 
cut a head off, which he called the lily of life. Accordingly, when 
in the middle of his performance the conjuror had cut off a head, 
the traveller quickly stepped up to the table, and, unobserved by 
any one, severed with a sharp knife the stalk of the lily, so that when 
the conjuror would replace the head, the operation failed, whereupon 
he was seized and burnt for a murderer. ‘There are numerous tales 


Origin of Civilisation, 140. 

? For further examples, see Tylor’s Primitive Culture, ii. 3. 
* Keary’s Outlines of Primitive Belief, 1882, 66-67. 

* Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 1851, i. 290; iii. 271. 
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of this kind current on the Continent, many of which are still exten- 
sively credited. There is also a popular notion that a lily or white 
rose appears on the chair of those about to die ; and hence at certain 
seasons of the year, when apparitions of this kind are thought to be 
specially revealed to the human eye, much anxiety is often occasioned 
by their possible appearance in some unexpected quarter. In the same 
way, too, from the grave of one unjustly executed, white lilies are said 
to spring as a token of the person’s innocence ; from that of a maiden, 
three lilies which no one save her lover must gather ; whereas from 
the graves of lovers flowery shrubs grow which entwine together. 
It may be remembered how in the Scottish ballad of * Fair Margaret 
and Sweet William,” it is related— 

Out of her breast there sprang a rose, 

And out of his a briar ; 


They grew till they grew unto the church top, 
And there they tied in a true-lover’s knot. 


A similar belief is found among savage races, and, according to 
the Dyaks of Borneo,' the human soul enters the trunks of trees, 
where it may be seen damp and bloodlike, but no longer personal and 
sentient. Perhaps, however, the most favourite form into which the 
soul has been supposed to pass is that of a bird ; a superstition 
which in Kuhn’s opinion is closely connected with the tradition of 
birds as soul-bringers. Thus, it has been suggested, “ the soul and the 
bird that brought it down to earth may have been supposed to become 
one, and to enter and to quit the body together.” In the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, a bird signified the soul of man. Among the nume- 
rous instances illustrative of this notion, Mr. Kelly notes how “in the 
Szmundr Edda, souls in the form of winged birds flit about the nether 
world like swarms of flies.”? According to the heathen Bohemians 
the soul flew out of the mouth of the dying as a bird and flitted from 
tree to tree until the body was dead, after which it had rest. The 
Finns, and also the Lithuanians, call the Milky-way the Birds’ way, 
i.e. the Way of Souls. The people in North Germany believe that 
the soul of one who has died on shipboard passes into a bird, and 
when it shows itself it is to tell the death of another person. It isa 
local Irish tradition that “ the first father and mother of mankind 
exist as eagles in the island of Innis Bofin, at the mouth of Kil- 

‘leny Bay, in Galway.” Indeed, in most countries we find at the 
present day scattered survivals of this primitive belief. Referring 

1 St. John, Far Zast, i. 181. 


? Kelly’s /ndo-European Folk-Lore, 1863, 103. . See Hardwick’s 7raditions, 
Superstitions, and Folk-Lore, 1872, 243, 249. 
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to some of those prevalent in our own country, a Lancashire legend 
identifies the plover as the transmuted soul of a Jew; and then 
there is the popular tradition of the owl and the baker’s daughter, 
which Shakespeare has immortalised in “ Hamlet” (act iv. sc. 5), 
where Ophelia exclaims, “ They say the owl was a baker’s daughter ; 
Lord, we know what we are, but know not what we may be.” 
Douce says the following story was current among the Gloucester- 
shire.peasantry: “Our Saviour went into a baker’s shop where they 
were baking and asked for some bread to eat ; the mistress of the 
shop immediately put a piece of dough in the oven to bake for 
him, but was reprimanded by her daughter, who, insisting that the 
piece was too large, reduced it to a very small size ; the dough, how- 
ever, immediately began to swell, and presently became a most enor- 
mous size, whereupon the baker’s daughter cried out, ‘ Heugh, heugh, 
heugh !’ which owl-like noise probably induced our Saviour to trans- 
form her into that bird for her wickedness.” Another version of the 
same story, as formerly known in Herefordshire, substitutes a fairy 
in the place of Christ. Similar legends also are found on the Con- 
tinent.! Gervase of Tilbury tells how the stork was formerly re- 
garded as both bird and man, on account of which superstition it 
is carefully protected from injury in Prussia. According to a Cornish 
tradition, King Arthur is said to have been changed into a raven ? ; 
and there is still a popular notion common among many -of the 
peasantry that the sparrow carries at death the soul of the dead. 
Hence it is regarded as unlucky when these birds are seen near the 
window of a sick room. Mr. Kelly? relates an instance of this belief : 
“* Look, my dear,’ said S. S.’s wife to him one morning, as he lay in 
bed ; ‘look at that kite flying round the room.’ He saw nothing, 
but heard a noise like a large bird flapping its wings. A few minutes 
afterwards a sparrow came, dashed its bill against the window, and 
flew away again. ‘Oh !’ said Mrs. S., ‘something is the matter with 
poor Edward’ (her brother). She had hardly said the words when 
a man on horseback rode up, and said, when S. opened the door to 
him, ‘ Don’t frighten poor Mary, but master has just expired.’ The 
messenger had only ridden from Somers Town to Compton Street, 
Soho.” Under a variety of forms the same superstition’ prevails 
on the Continent, being extensively associated with the dove. In 
the Breton ballad of “ Lord Nann and the Korrigan ” it is thus alluded 
to :— 
1 See Dasent’s Zales of the Norse, 1859, 230. 


? See Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of England, 
8 Indo-European Folk-Lore, 104, 
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It was a marvel to see, men say, 
The night that followed the day, 
The lady in earth by her lord lay— 
To see two oak trees themselves rear 
From the new made grave into the air, 
And on their branches two doves white, 
Who there were hopping gay and light ; 
Which sang when rose the morning ray, 
And then toward heaven sped away. 
In Count Montalembert’s “ Vie de Ste. Elisabeth ” it is recorded how 
the “Duke Louis of Thuringia, the husband of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, being on the point of expiring, said to those around him, 
‘Do you see those doves more white than snow?’ His attendants 
supposed him to be a prey to visions ; but a little while afterwards 
he said to them, ‘I must fly away with those brilliant doves.’ Having 
said this he fell asleep in peace. Then his almoner Berthold perceived 
doves flying away to the east, and followed them a long time with his 
eyes.” According to a tradition credited in Poland, the eldest daughters 
of the Pileck line are transformed into doves if they die unmarried, into 
owls if they die married, and that they give previous notice of their 
death to every member of their race by pecking a finger of each. The 
Russian peasantry affirm that the souls of the departed haunt their 
old homes in the shape of birds for the space of six weeks, and watch 
the grief of the bereft, after which time they fly away to the other 
world. Once more, Mr. Jones! quotes a Chinese superstition respect- 
ing the stork. “On the twenty-first day of the period of mourning 
for the dead, three large paper birds resembling storks are placed on 
high poles in front of the house of mourning. The birds aré sup- 
posed to carry the soul of the defunct into Elysium ; and during 
the next three days the Buddhist prays to the ten kings of the 
Buddhist Hades, calling on them to hasten the flight of the departed 
soul to the Western Paradise.” It is interesting to note the same 
belief prevalent, too, among savage tribes. Thus in Mexico it is said 
that after death the souls of nobles animate beautiful singing birds, 
while plebeians pass into weasels or beetles. Among North American 
tribes, says Mr Tylor,? “we hear of the Powhatans refraining from 
- doing harm to certain male wood birds which received the souls of 
their chiefs ; of Huron souls turning into turtle doves after the burial 
of their bones at the Feast of the Dead ; of that pathetic funeral rite 
of the Iroquois, the setting free of a bird on the evening of burial to 
carry away the soul.” Universal as this phase of primitive belief 
clearly is, yet it is not confined to birds ; the transition of the soul 


» Credulities Past and Fresent, 47}, 2 Primitive Culture, ii 7. 
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into animals being only another branch of the same animistic con- 
ception which has been handed down from the distant past. 
According to Herodotus it held a prominent place amongst the 
Egyptians ; and in Greek philosophy great teachers, as we know, 
stood forth to proclaim it—Pythagoras being its powerful advocate. 
At the present day it finds plenty of exponents among the lower 
races, and in this country, here and there, distinct traces of it crop 
up in unexpected quarters. Shakespeare, it may be remembered, has 
given several amusing allusions to this belief, as, for instance, in the 
“Tempest,” where he makes Caliban, when remonstrating with the 
drunken Stephano and Trinculo for not taking the magician’s life at 
once, say :— 
I will have none on’t ; we shall lose our time, 


Ard all be turned to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low. 


The elfin sprite Puck, after placing the ass’s head on that of 
Bottom, and terrifying Peter Quince’s celebrated amateur corps 
dramatique, says :— 

I'll follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier ; 
Sometimes a horse I’ll be, sometimes a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometimes a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 


As might be expected, this notion has been incorporated into many 
a tradition and folk-tale, and on the Continent it formerly held a 
prominent place in cases of witchcraft; one of the favourite forms 
which this class of persons were supposed to assume being that of a 
black cat. Of the stories illustrative of this superstition in England, 
Wordsworth, in his poem entitled the “ White Doe of Rylstone,” has 
embodied a Yorkshire tradition which asserts that the soul of the 
lady founder of Bolton Abbey revisited the ruins of the venerable 
pile in the form of a spotless white doe :— 

When Lady Aaliza mourned 

Her son, and felt in her despair, - 

The pang of unavailing prayer ; 

Her son in wharf’s abysses drowned, 

The noble boy of Egremond, 

From which affliction, when God’s grace 

At length had in her heart found place, 

A pious structure fair to see, 

Rose up this stately Priory ! 

The lady’s work,—but now laid low ; 

In the beautiful form of this innocent doe : 
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Which, though seemingly doomed in its breast to sustain 
A softened remembrance of sorrow and pain, 

Is spotless, and holy, and gentle, and bright, 

And glides o’er the earth like an angel of light. 


On the west coast of Ireland the fishermen dislike killing seals, 
which once abounded in some localities, owing to a popular super- 
stition that they enshrined “ the souls of them that were drowned at 
the flood.” They were supposed to possess the power of casting 
aside their external skins, and disporting themselves in human form 
on the sea-shore. Ifa mortal contrived to become possessed of one 
of these outer coverings belonging to a female, he might claim her 
and keep her as his bride. This, as Mr. Hardwick suggests,' seems 
to point to the origin of the stories about mermaids and similar sea 
monsters. We may also compare the well-known werewolf myth, 
one of the most widely-credited of its kind, for indeed there is no 
European nation of Aryan descent in which it has not existed from 
time immemorial.? It was not, too, so many years ago that Mr. 
Baring-Gould was unable to find a guide who would conduct him 
across a wild tract of country supposed to be haunted by a loup- 
garou, an incident which induced him to write his “ Book of Were- 
wolves.” A German tradition tells us that the soul has the form of 
a snake. It is further said that out of the mouth of a sleeping person 
a snake creeps and goes a long distance, and that what it sees or 
suffers on its way the sleeper dreams of. If it is prevented from 
returning, the person dies. According to other popular notions, the 
soul proceeds from the mouth in the shape of a butterfly, a weasel, 
or a mouse ; °—-a superstition to which Goethe alludes in “ Faust ” :— 

Ah ! in the midst of her song, 
A red mousekin sprang out of her mouth. 

Once more, another state of transition into which the soul is 
believed to pass, is that of a light ; and hence has originated a super- 
stition current on the Continent that the zgnes fatud which are seen 
by night in swampy places are the souls of the dead. Those who 
have fraudulently removed landmarks, it is said, are doomed by way 


_ of punishment to wander about in this form ; and, according to a 


Netherlandish tradition, these égves fatui are the souls of unbaptised 
children. Such, then, are a few of the animistic conceptions which 
in the course of the development of culture have become interwoven 
with the metaphysical history of the soul; serving, indeed, as so 


! Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore, 231. 
? Indo-European Folk-Lore, 242. 
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many illustrations of how varied have been the psychological notions 
of early and primitive races. The subject, however, as we stated at 
the outset, is so extensive, and embraces such a host of world-wide 
beliefs, that it is only possible in the present paper to give a brief 
notice of some of the most important ; but those who may be desirous 
of pursuing the matter further, would do well to consult Mr. Tylor’s 
valuable work on “ Primitive Culture,” to which we have had occasion 
to refer in the present paper. Among other well-known superstitions 
may be mentioned the primeval belief that at death the soul returns 
to the community of elves out of which it came. According to a 
popular tradition Bertha—the goddess of birth—has a numerous 
retinue consisting of still-born children, who work in her service as: 
elementary spirits. Mr. Kelly ' quotes a legend of a young mother, 
who, having lost her only child, wept beyond measure, and would 
not be comforted. Every night she went to the little grave, and 
sobbed over it, till on the night before Epiphany she saw Bertha 
pass near her, followed by her troop of children. The last of these 
was one whose little shroud was all wet, and who seemed exhausted 
by the weight of water it carried. In vain it tried to cross a fence 
over which Bertha and the rest had passed ; but the mother instantly 
recognised her child, rushed to it, and lifted it over. “O how warm 
are mother’s arms,” said the little one ; “but don’t cry so much, 
mother, for I must gather up every tear in my pitcher. You have 
made it too full and heavy already. You see how it has run over and 
wet all my shroud.” The mother cried her fill once more, and then 
dried her tears. At the present day many similar stories are told on 
the Continent, forming a part of that extensive fairy-mythology which 
finds a ready credence among the peasantry.” 

Once more, another animistic notion which holds a prominent 
place in the religion of uncultured tribes is the belief that at death 
the soul passes through some transitionary stages, finally developing 
into ademon. In China and India this theory is deeply rooted 
among the people, and hence it is usual to offer sacrifices to the 
souls of the departed by way of propitiation, as otherwise they are 
supposed to exert a malignant influence on even their nearest friends 
and relatives. Again, diseases are regarded as being often caused 
by the souls of discontented relatives, who in some cases are even 
said to reappear in the form of venomous snakes.* Owing to this 


1 Indo-European Folk-Lore, 126-7. 

? See Keightley’s Fairy Mythology ; Campbell’s Popular Tales of the Hi gh- 
lands, 

§ Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation, 164. 
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belief a system of terror prevails which is only allayed by con- 
stantly appeasing departed souls. A disease, too, is commonly 
regarded as the work of witchcraft; it is supposed that death rarely 
or never proceeds from natural causes, but is the effect of sorcery. 
Hence Mr. Lang,! speaking of the Australians, says that when- 
ever a native dies, “no matter how evident it may be that death 
has been the result of natural causes, it is at once set down that 
the defunct was bewitched by the sorcerers of some neighbouring 
tribe.” With such a superstition as this, therefore, ever before them, 
it is easy to understand how ready the uncivilised mind is to lay 
hold of the doctrine that the souls of the departed, angry and 


-enraged at having had death unfairly thrust upon them, take every 


opportunity of annoying the living, and wreaking their vengeance on 
even, it may be, those most closely related tothem. In this phase of 
savage belief, which may be regarded as a survival of primitive 
animism, may be traced the notion of manes worship found under 
such a variety of forms n foreign countries. Indeed, once granted 
that the departed soul has power to affect the living, then the power 
attributed to it is only a matter of degree. With this idea may be 
compared the modern one of worship of the dead. As Mr. Tylor? 
remarks, “a crowd of saints who were once men and women, now 
form an inferior order of deities, active in the affairs of men, and 
receiving from them reverence and prayer, thus coming strictly under 
the definition of manes.” In a minor form may be traced a sur- 
vival of this belief in those many forms of love-divination practised 
in most countries, as for instance, on St. Agnes Eve, when anxious 
aspirants after matrimony proceed at midnight to a field, and after 
scattering in some grain, repeat an invocation in the belief that 
their prayer will be answered by the saint. Further illustrations, tco, 
may be adduced in the patron deities of particular trades and crafts, 
and in the imposing array of saints supposed to be specially interested 
in the particular requirements of mankind. 


' Lectures on the Aborigines of Australia, 14. 
2 Primitive Culture, ii, 120. 
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GREENSTEAD CHURCH. 


BOUT twenty miles out of London, and less than an hour’s 
ride from Liverpool Street, on the Great Eastern Railway, is 
the most curious church in England ; and were it situated elsewhere, 
or rather, were it not so near to this great metropolis, which is so 
vast that its inhabitants find sufficient within it to interest them, it 
would be a centre of attraction in whatever county it was, and 
pilgrims, archzological and otherwise, would flock to it from all 
parts. But because it is so near London, and close to the much- 
frequented Forest, the vast majority of Londoners know nothing 
of it. 

Suppose, however, the reader mentally accompanies the writer (to 
whom this little church is an object of the deepest reverence) on a 
visit to the little village—no, it is not even a village—of Greenstead, 
near Chipping Ongar, in Essex ; a place so small that the “ Post 
Office Directory” only names seven people, and its whole population 
is but some 120. 

The railway journey, after passing Leytonstone, is all too short, 
passing through a beautifully varied country, delightfully wooded, 
and quite hilly enough to dispel the average Londoner’s hallucination 
that Essex is a flat country. Far too soon does the train stop at its 
terminus, Ongar ; and we set off at once on our visit to Greenstead. 
A turning on the right hand, half-way between the station and Ongar 
Church, brings us to a stretch of springy turf—with a noble avenue 
of trees, and this leads direct to Greenstead Hall—by the side of 
which is the little church. 

Probably the first feeling would be one of disappointment ; a 
common, and very little, village church, with a wooden tower and 
shingle spire ; a nearer approach elicits a remark that evidently the 
chancel is a later addition, and coming still closer, one is forced to 
exclaim : “ How singular! the nave is made of split trunks of trees !” 
Precisely so, and it is about these trees that a tale can be told. That 
little chantry chapel stood there, and was composed of those self-same 
dogs, when, in the year A.D. 1013, it sheltered for a night the bones ot 
Saint Edmund, king and martyr. 
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Illuminated MSS. of Saxon times have made us familiar with 
similar, and larger, buildings of logs thatched, and there are a number 
of actual existing remains of timber work, but these remains are 
mostly only accessory to the buildings, or concealed by rubble, and 
cannot pretend to vie in antiquity with this wonderful specimen. 
Not to go into the matter deeply, but simply to show that in Saxon 
times wood was a material much used, we find that Edwin the King, in 
627, was baptized in a wooden church, where now stands the glorious 
York Minster. The first church at Lindisfarne was made in 652, cf 
sawn oak, and thatched. There was a church at Dutlinge, in 
Somersetshire, according to William of Malmsbury, made of wood ; 
and the Abbey of Croyland was made of wood and boards, neatly 
joined together. In a charter to Malmsbury Abbey, King Edgar 
says “ that he would restore the sacred monasteries, which, by being 
composed of rotten shingles and worm-eaten boards, divine service 
was neglected in them.” Small wonder then that, with the materials 
all round and ready to hand, split logs should have formed the fabric 
of this little chantry chapel, which could only have been served by 
one priest, and he probably an anchorite or ankret, whose footsteps 
never went beyond the threshold of that building within which he 
had vowed to live and die ; and a reason for this suggestion will be 
given further on. 

Even had it no historical associations, such a relic of undoubted 
antiquity would commend itself specially to our regard, would be 
treated with great reverence and jealously conserved ; but identified 
as it is with the memory of Edmund, it becomes singularly precious. 

To thoroughly understand and enjoy this little church, let us go 
back to the times when it was built, and as Lydgate may be as 
accurate an historian as any one else, in this matter where so much 
is fable, we will make occasional use of that wonderfully beautiful 
MS. life of St. Edmund, which Lydgate presented to Henry VI. and 
which is one of the gems of the British Museum. 

St. Edmund was the son of Alkmund, a distinguished Saxon king, 
and his queen Siware, and he was born at Nuremburgh in the year 
841. Previous to his birth, his father went a pilgrimage to Rome, 


~ and whilst at his devotions a celestial light appeared on his breast. 


This was interpreted to mean that. he should have a son whose 
fame should fill the world. Of his childhood nothing is known, until 
the arrival of Offa, king of East Anglia, on a visit to Alkmund, to 
whom he was related. Offa was childless, and the young Edmund 
won his heart, and, when the king was dying on his return from a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he called his nobles together, resigned 
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his royal signet to them, and recommended Edmund as his 
successor. 

Offa being buried, the nobles hastened to Saxony, where 
Alkmund convened his nobility, and it was settled that the boy 
should go to England to fill the dead king’s throne. He was nearing 
the land (Hunstanton in Norfolk), when 

Through goddis might, whan thei the lond han kauht, 

This holi Edmond, of hool affeccion, 

ffro ther arryvaile, almost a bowe drauht, 

He ful devouth, gan to knele doun, 

And preied god first in his orison 

That his comyng were to him acceptable, 

And to all the land useful and profitable ; 

And in tokne that god herde his praier 

Upon the soil, sondy, hard, and drie, 

Ther sprong bi myracle fyve' wellis clier ; 

That been of vertu, helthe, and remedie 

Ageyn ful many straunge malladie ; 

Thus list the lord, of his eternal myght, 

ffirst at his londing, magnefie his knight. 
For some reason or other, the lad did not at once assume the 
government, but spent the following year in retirement at Attle- 
borough in Norfolk, where, instead of his counsellors making him 
acquainted with the laws, customs, and manners of the people he had 
come to govern, they allowed him to spend his time in committing 
the whole of the Psalter to memory. At last, according to Asser, 
“the most glorious King Edmund began his reign the 25th Dec. 
A.D. 855, and was crowned and anointed King of East Anglia by 
Humbert Bishop of Hulm, on the following Christmas day, 
A.D. 856, having then completed the 15th year of his age.” 

The sort of education he had received would naturally unfit him 
for the troublous times in which he lived, and although we hear 
plenty about his personal piety, we hear of nothing he did for the 
welfare of his people. How he became enbroiled with the Danes, 
history says not—probably because such a “ niddering” was fair game, 
but Lydgate tells the generally received legend, of how the 
celebrated Norseman, Ragnar Lodbrok, whilst hawking on the sea- 
shore, saw his pet hawk fall into the sea—how he jumped into a boat 
to rescue it, but was driven away from his own land, and finally cast 
on shore at Norfolk, where, with his hawk (which in spite of all 
he had retained) he was presented to Edmund, who hospitably 
received him, and gave him as a companion, owing to his love of field 
sports, his own falconer Bern—and from this dates his downfall. 


} Galfridus says twelve. 
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Probably Bern was not wicked all at once, although the poet 
says— . 

So serpentyn was the violence 

Which of this Bern sette the herte afire, 

Of fals malys, moordre to conspire. 
Indeed, it was but jealousy that goaded him to commit crime :— 


Cause was ther noon, sauf that Lothbrok 
Was more curous, and gracious onto game 
Than was this hunte, and mo beesties took, 
In such practise had a grettere name. 


Upon a day togeder out thei wente 

Unto a wode sum game for to fynde, 

And whil Lothbrocus no maner malis mente, 

This false Bern fil on him behynde, 

And cowardly, the story maketh mynde, 

Slough him right ther in his furious teene, 

And after hid him among the busshes greene. 
Lodbrok never came home that day, nor the day after, nor the next, and 

The kyng enquered ech man where he was, 

And in this while, reunyng a gréat paas, 

In kam his grehound, and fawne gan the kyng 

ffil doun to forn him, ful pitously whynyng. 
The dog came three days running, for food, and continued this 
strange conduct, until on the fourth day he was followed, and 
Lodbrok’s body was found. Like the famous “ Dog of Montargis,” 
the hound pointed out the murderer, and Bern was condemned to be 
put adrift to sea, in the very boat that bore the ill-fated Dane to 
England. A proper elaboration of the plot necessitates this boat 
drifting back to Denmark, and so it did; and the Danes, who knew 
the old Viking craft, eagerly asked after their king—and brought 
Bern before Hinguar and Ubba, the dead king’s sons :— 

This cursid Bern, envyous and right fals, 

And of complexion verray Saturnyne, 

Worthi to been enhangid bi the hals, 

Or to be rakkid with a broken chine, 

. With face pale, and tonge serpentyne, 
Reported hath in his malencolie 
How King Edmund slouh Lothbrok of envye. 


Probably intense indignation prevented their inquiring into the 

‘ truth of this story ; at all events they acted as if they considered it 

true, and the two sons, conducted by Bern, and accompanied by an 
army of 20,000 men, set sail for East Anglia. 

That they came in 865 is a matter of history; and, during the 

next five years, Edmund had several encounters with the Danes, with 
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varying success, and at one time he actually drove them out of his 
kingdom. It was then that he unfurled his famous banner of three 
gold crowns on a blue (“colour ynde ”) ground, the meaning of which 
(although some take it as the arms of East Anglia) Lydgate gives as 
follows :— 

This other Standard feeld stable off colour ynde, 

In which off gold been notable crownys thre ; 

The firste tokne in cronycle men may fynde 

Granted to hym for royal dignyte, 

And the second for virgynyte ; 

ffor martirdum the thrydde in his suffryng 

To these annexyd, ffeyth, hope, and charyte, 

In tokne he was martyr, mayde, and kyng. 


At length in 869, the Danes came south from Yorkshire, and 
plundered and burnt all the rich eastern monasteries, murdering 
their inmates ; and in 870, Hinguar took possession of Thetford, then 
Edmund's capital, and a battle was fought there, which lasted the 
whole day, and then the victory was undecided. But, shortly after 
the battle, Ubba joined his brother with 10,000 fresh troops, and 
Hinguar sent an ambassador to Edmund, requiring his submission. 
His prime counsellor Bishop, Humbert, advised compliance, and 
pointed out 

By dissymyling ye may yourself submytte 

Sithe the kyngdom shal to you be reserved, 

And that your lif may be fro deth conserved, 

Your silff submyttyng ye may dissymyle and feyne 

ffor a time til god list bet ordeyne. 


“ But blissid Edmond was not born to feyne. Yt longid not onto his 
roial blood”—and he would not listen to the bishop; he was 
prepared to die for, and with, his people, and he sent back an 
extremely heroic, but very ill-advised message, and fled to Eglesdene 
—now called Hoxne. The Danes pursued and captured him, and 
Hinguar, incensed at his conduct, commanded him 


ffirst to be bete with shorte battis rounde, 
His body brosid with many mortal wounde. 


The cursid Danys of newe cruelte 

This martyr took most gracious and benigne, 

Of hasty rancour, bownde him to a tre 

As for ther marke to shute at, and ther signe, 

And in this wise, ageyn him thei maligne 

Made him with arwis' ot ther malis most wikke, 
Rassemble an yrchon? fulfilled with spynys thikke. 
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This mene while whan Hingwar did him se, 
And sauh his body steyned al in red, 

He maade his knyhtis reende him fro the tre, 
And comanded to smytyn of his hed ; 

But the holy martir of oo they took first heed 
Requered a space to maken his praier, 

And most devoutly saide as ye shal heer. 


At the end of his somewhat long prayer, his head was severed from 
his body, and the chronicler goes on to say :— 


Danys of despit the body ther forsook, 

A gloryous tresour of gret worthynesse, 

But of the martyr the holy hed they took, 

And bar it forth of froward cursidnesse 

In ta covert shrowded with thyknesse 

Of thornys sharpe, the story maketh mynde, 
And then they hid it that no man shulde it fynde. 


Of course, the death of such a saint could not fail to be marked by 
a miracle of some kind, and one was duly forthcoming ; for Our 


Knowing that he deied for his sake, 
Suffred a wolf his holy hed to take, 

And to conserve it ageyn assautis alle, 
That foul nor beeste sholde upon it falle. 


His nobles and servants hearing of his fate, went and recovered his 
body, but were many days before they found the head—and then 
another miracle was necessary :— 


Wyth wepying terys, with vois most lamentable, 
So as they souhte, walkyng her and ther, 

Wher artow' lord, our kyng most agreabie, 

Wher artow Edmond, shew vs thyn hevenly cher. 
The hed answerde thryes, her, her, her, 

And never cesid of al that longe day 

So for to crye tyl they kam wher he lay. 


This hevenly noise gan ther hertis lyhte, 

And them releve of al ther hevynesse, 

Namly whan they hadde of the hed a syhte, 
Kept by a wolff forgetting his woodnesse ; * 

Al this considered they meekly gan him dresse, 
To thanke our lorde knelyng on the pleyn, 

ffor the gret myracle which that they have seyn. 


But this was not the only miracle shown on the occasion, for the 
power that could tame the savagery of a wolf could do yet stranger 


The folkys dide ther bysy dilligence 
This holy tresour, this relik sovereyne, 
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To take it upp with dew reverence, 

And bar it forth tyl they did atteyne 

Vnto the body and of thy eke tweyne 

Togidre set, god by myracle anvon 

Enjoyned hem, that they were maade bothe oon. 


Off ther departyng ther was nothyng seene 
Atwen the body and this blissid hed, 

ffor they togidre fastyned were so cleene, 
Except only who sotylly took heed, 

A space appered, breede of a purple threed, 
Which god list shewe tokne of his suffrance, 
To putte his passion more in remembrance. 


It now only remains to tell about the extremely well-behaved wolf, 
and the history would be sadly incomplete without recording what 
became of it. It quietly accompanied the corpse until it was 


entombed, 
And meekly after to woode went ageyn 


Most doolfully, and was never after seyn. 


His martyrdom took place on November 20, A.D. 870, in the 15th 
year of his reign, and the 29th of his age. Probably on account of 
the disturbed state of the country, his body was buried in a little out-of- 
the-way chapel, most likely a counterpart of Greenstead, at Hoxne in 
Suffolk, and there it remained for about thirty-three years, when rumours 
were spread abroad that some blind men had been restored to sight, 
and other miracles had been wrought, at the tomb of the Martyr King. 
So his ignoble resting-place would no longer do, and a large wooden! 
church was erected at Befricheswerth or Beodricsweorth, now called 
St. Edmond’s Bury, for the reception of the royal corpse. On its 
exhumation, it is said to have been in perfect preservation, with the 
head united to it, and only a red mark round the throat to mark its 
decapitation. Nor only so ; a devout woman, named Oswyn, averred 
that she had long lived near the saint’s place of burial, and for 
several years had tended the corpse, yearly cutting its hair and 
paring its nails, which holy relics she religiously preserved. 

So in A.D. 903 the body was transferred to its more stately resting- 
place at Bury, and there it remained, to the great profit of its keepers, 
until the year ro1o, when Turkil the Dane, having harried the whole 
of East Anglia, burnt and plundered Bury. The custodian of the 
royal corpse, Egelwin or Ailwin, afterwards bishop of Elmham, 
conveyed it to London, and deposited it, as some say, in Christ 
Church, or, as others say, in St. Gregory’s near St. Paul’s, and, as it 
passed through Cripplegate, the lame recovered the use of their limbs, 


? Abbo Floriacensis says ; ‘‘ Per maximam miro ligneo tabulata ecclesiam,” 
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which fact all must believe who put their faith in Stow as a truth- 
telling historian. In London, however, it remained for three years, 
and it was, in the year 1013, reconveyed to its home at Bury, passing 
through Old Ford, Abridge, Stapleford (where it was hospitably 
received by the lord of the manor, who, in return, was miraculously 
cured ofan illness from which he was then suffering), GREENSTEAD, 
Dunmow, and Clare. 

Dugdale, in his Monasticon, quotes a manuscript éntitled 
Registrum Cenobii Sancti Edmundi. “ \demapud Aungrte hospitabatur, 
ubi in ejus memoria lignea capella permanet usque hodie.” ‘ Also 
he was sheltered near Ongar, where a wooden chapel, in memory of 
him, remains to this day.” Some might imagine from this that this 
chapel might have been built afterwards, but a moment’s considera- 
tion will at once dispel this idea ; for, should that -have been the 
case, undoubtedly it would have been dedicated to the miracle- 
working saint, and then probably would have become a place of 
pilgrimage for having sheltered so illustrious a person ; whereas 
it is dedicated to Saint Andrew; and being already in existence 
and of a most unpretending character, it has remained, luckily for us, 
unnoticed, and now stands, a veritable monument of Saxon times, and 
an unique example of a really old Anglo-Saxon church. That it was 
there when the corpse was brought that way, and that it was not 
hurriedly built as some have imagined, is evidenced by the fact that 
the logs are carefully grooved and tongued, and fastened into sills ; 
whereas, if it had only been a rough sheiter for the night, the chapel 
would have been built of split logs, sharpened and driven into the 
ground, whilst these are worked with great care, are not absolutely 
half trunks, but have had a slice of the heart taken out, probably to 
form the roof and sills—and the inner, or flat, sides of the oaken or 
chestnut slabs (for authorities are divided as to the nature of the 
wood) have been carefully roughened, as if with an adze, in order to 
retain the plaster. 

This little chantry, then, was intended to be permanent, and 
its dimensions have never varied ; its length is 29 ft. gin. ; width, 
14 ft., and the walls were 5 ft. 6in. high. It had a high-pitched roof, 
and was probably thatched with rushes; the east end was taken 
down when the chancel was added, probably early in the sixteenth 
century. The original beams remain. The west end was of logs of 
wood, and was complete, with exception of a doorway for admission 
into the tower, in 1748, as an engraying in Vetusta Monumenta 
shows. A portion still remains, the rest has been émproved away ; 
but the north’ and south sides are almost as they were originally. 
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On the south side there are seventeen original slabs, and on the 
north there are twenty-one original slabs, the places of two others 
being filled up by modern substitutes, as the method of construction 
employed entirely prevented the possibility of replacing one of the 
timbers without lifting the roof-plate. This is a strong proof of its 
antiquity ; for, when it was taken down in 1848 to repair the ravages 
of that destructive beetle the “ ptinus pectinicornis,” both plate and 
sill were clearly shown never to have been touched since they were 
first put together. Owing to that wretched little beetle, about 
12 in. had to be cut off the end of each log, and a wall in brickwork 
raised a corresponding height. This, however regrettable, was abso- 
lutely necessary, or what we now have would not have been ours 
much longer, and, indeed, the restoration of the church has been 
most judicious. 

On the north-west side of the chapel is an opening cut in one 
of the logs, an ankret’s window, or leper’s window, as it was some- 
times called. These curious windows are not uncommon, but they 
are generally on the south.west side of the chancel. However, there 
are examples of their being on the xorth-west side, and this is one 
of them. These little side-windows are always low down, and 
generally have bars and shutters, but there could have been nothing 
to tempt thieves in this little chantry, and it is furnished with 
neither. One of the reasons of their existence undoubtedly was, 
that the recluse or ankret dwelling therein might speak and be 
spoken to after public service time, when the doors were shut. 
People were fond of asking the ghostly advice of the ankret and 
even confessed to him, as Richard the Second, before going to meet 
Wat Tyler in Smithfield, went to church at Westminster Abbey, 
“after which he spake with the anchore, to whom hee confessed 
himselfe.” 

But these little windows had another use. We know that in 
England leprosy was a fearful plague, and lepers could on no account 
be allowed tc mingle with the general population. Shunned every- 
where, and naturally prohibited from worshipping God in company 
with their fellow-men, these little windows were made the means of 
enabling them to see, or at all events to hear, mass being performed, 
and through them the Holy Communion could be administered to 
the poor diseased outcast. And that this part of the world was no 
freer than the rest from this fearful scourge, is evidenced by the 
fact that at Brentwood, a very few miles off, there was a hospital for 
lepers, and the estate now is known by the name of “The Spital.” 

The window, as far as one can judge, must have been theankret’s 
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sole means of light, and no one ever seems to have dreamed of 
desecrating these sacred logs by cutting windows in them, light having 
been given, when the roof was tiled, by means of dormers. -Its in- 
terior is very plain, and necessarily so low-ceiled that a tall clergyman 
cannot stand upright in the little pulpit, and it has no brasses nor 
any monuments worth particular attention. On one of the beams 
is carved a rude representation of the three crowns and the wolf 
watching the saint’s head ; but this was done at its restoration. At 
Hoxne Church there was a poppy-head of wolves’ paws supporting 
a crown ; and at Hoxne also was a wonderful old oak, the very tree, 
according to tradition, to which the martyred king was bound, and 
known by the name of St. Edmund’s Oak. It was 20 ft. in circum- 
ference, and the branches spread over a width of 84 ft. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1848, whilst the sides of Greenstead Church were lying on 
the ground undergoing repair, this great oak fell, to the great grief 
of the surrounding inhabitants. A suggestion was made that the 
trunk should be examined, and an old arrow-head was found deeply 
imbedded in the solid wood. The annual rings on this tree showed 
it to be upwards of 1,000 years old. 

Apart from its matchless old nave, there is nothing of interest in 
or about the church or churchyard. Nicely tended, everything 
denotes the model parish. Its registers date back to 1558, and it is 
a rectory which, on every vacancy, is offered to a curate of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, having been so left in the middle of the last 
century by a vicar of that church named Pratt, who purchased the 
living of Greenstead. 

JOHN ASHTON. 
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THE GYPSIES ASSEEN BY 
FRIENDLY EYES. 


T is of the nature of a true interest to become_a joy. Inquiry 
develops into a series of surprises—the distant and the near 
come into sudden and unexpected union—incidents succeed and 
shape each other as do the scenes in a first-class work of fiction, 
Let a man throw himself heartily into life at any point, says Goethe, 
he will find it fruitful and pleasant. Labour is no longer irksome, but 
gives zest to life; energy appears to recruit itself by spending and 
being spent ; appetite seems to grow with what it feeds on. Truth 
is stranger than fiction, and every man who works in this spirit and 
writes in this spirit anew attests it. Even though it be but a hunt 
for words, this will be found true; the words cannot be properly 
apprehended till their first human significance is emphasised afresh, 
and emotion and passion are reflected on them, giving magic hues, 
like the shell 
That keeps the wear and polish of the wave, 
as the Laureate says in the Idylls. So Mr. Max Miiller has raised 
philology from a study of dry bones to a kind of poetry ; full of 
passion and imagination fancy and picture, suggesting the advancing 
or retrogressive conditions in which men at various times have stood. 
So Mr. Grant Allen, when he invites us to walk with him in the 
country, and takes up a weed by the wayside, or by dint of 
educated eyes finds tracks of a mole or hedgehog where the 
ordinary observer had missed them, and from the significant 
point or imprint finds a clue to processes of fine distinction and 
development whose origin is lost in the mists of time. So, too, Mr. 
Leland, when he goes a-gypsying. He has put so much brain and 
heart into the matter, that work and play are here with him 
happily united ; and he is able to entertain while he instructs us, 
and to widen our horizons and enlarge our sympathies even while 
he amuses us. That is his prescriptive claim to attention and 
to gratitude. Many men before him had pleased a vagrant fancy by 
leaving the prudences and precedences of civilised life behind them, 
and roaming with the gypsies. There was Christopher North—a 
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burly boy, in whom indeed the boy never properly got lost in the 
man, in spite of moral philosophy and sobering cares, and Edin- 
burgh University and Blackwood’s Magazine ; who remained to 
the end Bohemian ; and who, by happy inspiration of good spirits, 
and a smail dash of the “ demonic,” as Goethe would have put it, 
accomplished what has proved to others the impossible task of 
successfully wedding Bohemianism with “respectable” Toryism 
and thus of gaining é/at for “Maga.” ‘Then, there was Lord 
Lytton, who, it must be said, rather played the dilettante here as 
elsewhere. Then there was Mr. Borrow—“ Romany Rye,” “Laven- 
gro”—a thoroughly good English gentleman, who was able to deal 
with gypsies on an equal footing, and to open such eye-holes into 
their life and ways that the reading world looked up in amazement, 
rubbed its eyes, and confessed that these gypsies really were human 
and worth some passing attention, though they told lies, stole, 
cheated shamelessly in horse-dealing, read fortunes, and—crown of 
all crime against respectable society—lived in tents and never slept 
in a proper bed. But Mr. Leland has proved that for full success in 
the quest other qualifications than curiosity, and the Bohemian 
instinct, and a little dash of the demonic, are necessary to interpret 
the gypsies satisfactorily. You must have prepared yourself by a 
long process of grubbing among roots and particles—such a process, 
indeed, as is not unlikely to have taken the elasticity and some of 
the love of fun out of you. It is only a select few, those who have 
been born under the lucky star which ensures the persistence of a 
childish vivacity, a gypsy-like youthfulness and disregard of minor 
accessories, along with the load of learning borne not only “ lightly, 
like a flower,” but borne as if indeed it were all of nature, or as if it 
were not there at all, that can succeed here. For nothing is more 
repugnant to a race like the gypsies than the smell of the study. 
The moonlight is more to their taste than the midnight oil ; and like 
all outdoor people, they hate pedants. To gain their sympathies 
yOu must become one of them—for they are quick to discern any 
assumption—for the nonce, if not more. To get confession of their 
secret, you must, in fact, be guilty of an innocent deception. For 
‘ the Rommany lives a double life: he must profess to the Gentile 
world to have no part or lot in the life he really lives ; no knowledge 
of the secret lore which in his heart he prizes above all else. And 
so get to know him you must first give the pass-word. Though an 
outcast, one of the despised of the earth, he has that pride in his 
race which imparts dignity and instils reserve : he may descend to 
many doubtful expedients ; but he cherishes the thought of the 
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lordly palace whence he came, of the ancient rock out of which he 
was hewn. 

And “heaven lay about. him in his infancy” also, notwith- 
standing the buffetings of rough winds, the visitations of cloud and 
starlight, of rain and dew, of frost and snow, and all the rude 
materials among which he may have been cradled. The mother 
sings the child’s lullaby in a tongue unknown to those around them ; 
whispers in his ear scraps of the mysterious story, between the loud 
strainings of the wind, and she warns him, as soon as he can compre- 
hend her words, to love it and to guard it, and never in his heart to 
belie the Rommany, or to give the Gorgio, or Gentile, the advantage 
over him by revealing his secret. She patiently teaches him the mystic 
words, and dwells upon them one by one with a loving ardour and 
patient persistence. She speaks of the persecutions to which they 
have been subject—how in years gone by they were banished, put 
in the stocks, imprisoned, and even hanged, merely for being gypsies. 
She gently educates the young idea to grasp the fact that in every 
part of the world there are friends, who will recognise and help him, 
if he should ever be in sore straits, simply because he knows that 
language and these secret signs. So the gypsy spirit is breathed 
into him ; and he is surrounded by such influences that it grows with 
his growth. No gypsy has ever been known to betray his people, 
or to fail to keep faith with those who have been received as 
Rommanys, and have trusted him. 

George Eliot, in “The Spanish Gypsy,” has well emphasised the 
faithfulness to race-traditions and the love—strong as death—with 
which, through all disguises, the Rommany clings to his own. And 
the gypsy’s pride in his race and language later researches have fully 
justified. ‘They are, indeed, all and more than they claim to be— 
a peculiar people, not very zealous it may be in good works, but 
still bearing a testimony. If daily, like the typical youth of whom 
Wordsworth sings in the Ode, they “travel farther from the East,” 
the East is still with them—they bring the nomadic and patriarchal 
life close to our doors. 

What could possibly do more to whet the curiosity and to inspire 
a deeper sense of wonder than to hear of a set of wanderers who, 
in the privacy of tent and caravan, use a language which is older 
than Sanscrit, and has through millenniums been preserved, though 
without a literature—a speech which, “in point of age,” says Mr. 
‘Leland, “is an elder though vagabond sister of that ancient 
language. Despite its mutilated, diluted, and impoverished state, 
there are reasons for believing that it contains the fragment or frame- 
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work of some extremely ancient Aryan tongue, preserved from the 
earliest times among those wandering tribes, which have, since the 
days of the Vedas, preserved a privileged and separate existence.” 
Mr. Leland relieves his sense of wonder at the mystery by recog- 
nising the humour that is oftentimes associated with these phe- 
nomena. 

“T do not suppose,” he says, “that there are many people who 
can feel or understand that among the fearfully dirty dwellers in 
tents and caravans, cockshysters, and dealers in dogs of doubtful 
character, there can be anything strange and quaint, and deeply 
tinged with the witch-avra. As well might one attempt to persuade 
the twenty-one stone, half-illiterate and wholly old-fashioned rural 
magistrate of the last century that the poor devil of a hen-stealing 
gypsy dragged before him knew that which would send thrills of joy 
through the most learned philologist of Europe, and cause the great 
band of scholars to sing for joy. Life, to most of us, is nothing with- 
out its humour ; and to me a whilom German student illustrating his 
military marauding by phrases from Fichte, or my friend Pauno the 
Rommany urging me, with words to be found in the Mahabharata 
and Hafiz, to buy a terrier, is a charming experience.” 

Philology and ethnology join hands to lift the outcasts of our 
hedges and commons into a place apart. Here, as Simson says, “ we 
have ethnology on its legs—a wild Oriental race dropped into the 
midst of all the nations of Europe, and legally and socially proscribed 
by them, yet drawing into their body much of the biood of other 
people, and incorporating it with their own, and assimilating to the 
manners of the countries in which they live: sometimes threading 
their way by marriage through native families, and maintaining 
their identity, in a more or less mixed state, in the world, notwith- 
' standing their having no religion peculiar to themselves, like the 
Jews.” 

Mr. Leland tells us that the reason why gypsy words have been 
left unchanged was fully illustrated one day in a gypsy camp in his 
hearing, when one man, declaring of a certain word that it was only 
Kennick, or slang, and not “ Rommanis,” added, “It can’t be Rom- 
manis, because everybody knows it. When a word gets to be 
known by everybody it is no longer Rommanis.” The Rommany is 
soft, musical, and easy to acquire. As it contains an extraordinary 
number of Hindi, Hindustani, Sanscrit, and Persian words, it can 
be of some assistance to persons who study these languages. This 
may be inferred from the fact that an Indian military friend of Mr. 
Leland’s once visited a gypsy camp, and did his best to talk with its 
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occupants through the medium of Hindustani. Afterwards one of 
the gypsies informed him privately that his friend talked “ werry 
bad Rommanis, but it was Rommanis—such as it was, and the 
gentleman was a Rommany Rye.” 

The terrible persecutions to which these people were for long sub- 
jected accounts for much in connection with them ; it accounts espe- 
cially for their strong desire to preserve all their internal marks of race, 
and to modify the outward ones by mixing with the races they have 
come into contact with. This they have done, as it would appear, 
on system—adopting the males of other races, whom they married 
to females of theirs, who would bring up the children of such unions 
as members of their fraternity ; fully alive also to the fact that, as a 

“general law, the mental if not the physical traits are more derived from 
the mother than from the father. If it be true that children were ever 
stolen by the gypsies, it would be more with this design jn view than 
with any idea of reward for their restoration. To speak ofa fair-haired, 
blue-eyed gypsy seems almost a contradiction in terms, and yet it is 
quite a correct description of a large section of gypsydom in England 
and elsewhere, and well known to those who closely study the subject. 
In Spain gypsies can easily pass as Spaniards. The race has increased 
and prospered in spite of all opposition and persecution. In our 
country, and in northern countries generally, preference seems to 
have been given to fair or red hair in the case of such children 
as have been adopted into the body; and the half-castes make up 
for their want of blood by smartness and general knowledge of the 
language; the half-bred gypsies, in fact, become ultra-gypsies, as 
Simson says, and give guarantee for the perpetuation of the body, 
It thus comes about that a gypsy may not differ a whit from an ordi- 
nary native in external appearance or character, while in his mind 
he may be as thoroughly a gypsy as one could well imagine. Though 
it is demonstrable that the race increases, modern changes are day 
by day making it more and more difficult to trace it and to estimate 
its extent. It is to all appearance being absorbed, while in reality 
it is absorbing ; for all the elements that are adopted invariably go 
with the gypsy body. Some writers have assumed that the gypsies 
are disappearing, being improved off the face of the earth by the 
necessity that has led in recent years to the rapid enclosure of waste 
lands, the appropriation of commons, and the stricter laws that have 
been passed regarding vagrancy. But this is merely a superficial 
impression. Fifty years ago Simson found that there was an in- 
variable tendency on the part of the gypsies to pass, by separate 
stages, to a settled life. The first stage was the tent; the next the 
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waggon ; then one form or another of travelling, without either tent 
or waggon ; and finally a settled life, within four walls, and little or no 
external evidence by which the gypsy descent could be detected. 
The stress of circumstances is now so effectively making itself felt, 
that probably within twenty years gypsy encampments will be rarely 
seen ; but gypsy life will be far from extinguished. English land- 
scape will miss a very characteristic feature, but town life will have 
gained. But the more that the gypsy becomes settled, the more suc- 
cessfully can he hide himself, and the more, in all probability, will 
gypsy life demand aid from native elements. Even as things are, 
there have been cases of Englishmen marrying gypsy women unaware 
that they were gypsies. The women, it seems, in such cases hide, 
if they can, their gypsy origin. : 

Romances might be worked out of incidents that are known in 
Rommany record of this kind—the love of the open air and Bohe- 
mianism coming out in unexpected and characteristic fashion in the 
children. Though Mr. Leland and others assure us that it is impos- 
sible, having once become familiar with it, to mistake or to overlook 
the “‘three-cornered eye” which is inseparable from the true gypsy, 
lovers, in their blindness, Aave overlooked it. Miss Tuckey, indeed, 
founds one of her poems, ‘‘ Gypsy Death for Love,” in Mr. Leland’s 
“ English Gypsy Ballads ” (Triibner & Co.), on a circumstance of this 
kind: “ Alice Cooper” (a gypsy of a well-known and wealthy family) 
“told me of a gypsy girl who, having married a respectable English- 
man, committed suicide, the reason being that she had kept her 
Rommany origin a secret, and was afraid if it were found out her 
husband would be ashamed of her. Alice was quite sure that no 
fear of his anger caused her to drown herself. ‘“ She was alaj her 
rye would latcher she was Rommany ”—“she was ashamed her gentle- 
man husband would find that she was gypsy,” was the explanation of 
the sad event. “In Weybridge Churchyard,” Miss Tuckey adds, 
“within a mile from the place where I heard this, there is a tomb- 
stone placed over the grave of another gypsy girl named Roland, 
who drowned herself for love. It may easily be seen from the road, 
as it lies just by the wall.” Miss Tuckey’s ballad is so simple, touching, 
and true to the feeling, that we must find space for it. 


I wandered far from my mother’s tent ; 

Alone through the shade of the woods I went : 
Where leaves grew greenest, where trees were high, 
We met in the shadow, my love and I. 

So kindly and fondly he gazed at me, 

But he did not know I was Rommani. 
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He led me out where the sun shone down, 

He looked at my face that was gypsy-brown ; 
He looked in my eyes, and he took my hand ; 
He said, ‘‘ You come from a distant land— 
From a warmer country across the sea?” 

I never told I was Rommani., 


‘Come, love!” he said. When I heard him call, 
I left my mother and home and all : 

I never turned to the tent again, 

To bid good-bye to the gypsy men. 

My Gorgio married me faithfully, 

But he never knew I was Rommani. 


And now I live like a lady here, 

But I’m never safe from a thought of fear : 
They’ll tell my husband some day with scorn 
Of the gypsy tent where his wife was born ; 
And the folk will cry when he passes, ‘‘ See 
The man that married a Rommani !” 


If he knew me for one of the gypsy race, 
He could never look Gorgios in the face, 
He’d be glad to hide in the house all day. 

O husband ! I’d sooner go far away, 

And death would be easier far to me 

Than seeing you ashamed of your Rommani. 


She rose, and soon to the stream she came ; 
Sut once she whispered her husband’s name : 
She stood awhile by the water side, 
Then cast herself in the flowing tide. 
‘**Tis for love of you, O dear heart ! ” said she ; 
** Now you'll never be shamed by the Rommani.”’ 


The marked capacity of reserve and secrecy, the power of self- 
help in the most adverse circumstances, that persistency which 
recalls the Jews, but is more remarkable than theirs, inasmuch as 
the gypsies have no great historic traditions and no religion to unite 
and inspire, will doubtless serve the gypsy race under its new con- 
ditions as they have served it in the past. The Lelands of a century 
hence will look in vain at the waysides, on the commons, or at the 
fairs, for the dark-eyed, dark-haired men and women who once were 
such picturesque figures there ; but in the byways of the city the 
secret sign will be given and responded to, and all the freemasonry 
of old will charm those who have the right of entrée. 

Readers of “Quentin Durward” will remember how Scott repre- 
sents Durward as starting back in something like horror when Hay- 
raddin Maugrabin, the Zingaro, answers one of his questions about 
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his religion with the words, “I have no religion ;” and Scott, in a 
note on “The Religion of the Gypsies,” says: “ It was a remarkable 
feature in the character of these wanderers that they did not possess 
or profess any particular religion, either in form or principle. They 
readily conformed, as far as might be required, with the religion 
of any country in which they happened to sojourn, nor did they 
ever practise it more than was required of them. Their want of 
religion is supplied by a good deal of superstition. Such of their 
ritual as can be discovered—as, for example, that belonging to mar- 
riage—is savage in the extreme. They adopt various observances, 
picked up from the religion of the country in which they live. _ It is, 
or rather was, the custom of the tribes on the borders of England 
and Scotland to attribute success to those journeys which are com- 
menced by passing through the parish church ; and they usually try 
to obtain permission from the beadle to do so when the church is 
empty, for the performance of Divine service is not considered 
essential to the omen.” 

The only definite religious idea the gypsies may be said to have 
—and it is a very dim and inadequate one—is essentially Chinese- 
like ; it is a reverence for ancestors, to whom, as is the case with the 
Chinese, they make offerings, though in their case it is negatively 
and not positively. Mr. Leland says on this head,— 

“The real religion of the gypsies consists, like that of the 
Comteists, in devotion to the dead, and is indicated by a very extra- 
ordinary custom, which, notwithstanding the very general decay of 
late years of all their old habits, still prevails universally. This is 
the refraining from some usage or indulgence in honour of the 
departed—a sacrifice, as it were, to their manes ; and I believe that, 
by inquiring, it will be found to exist among all gypsies in all parts 
of the world. In England it is shown by observances which are 
maintained at great personal inconvenience, sometimes for years, or 
during life. ‘Thus there are many gypsies who, because a deceased 
brother was fond of spirits, have refrained, after his departure, from 
tasting them, or who have given up their favourite pursuits for the 

- reason that they were last indulged in in company with the lost and 
loved one.” 

To this very vague kind of worship of the dead, some strays from 
Christianity have been attached. One of these is the burning of an 
ash tree on Christmas Day in honour of the Saviour, because, as 
they say, He lived and died like a gypsy—another instance of that 
peculiar harsh literalism of mind which disqualifies them from 
realising anything abstract or of the nature of symbol. 
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The gypsies are great singers, and their songs, or rather their 
singing, would itself afford matter for an article. They have. the gift 
of the mprovvisatore very powerfully developed. ‘Though they have 
no literature, they have select treasuries of song, long descended 
through the centuries from mouth to mouth—songs that are hoar 
with antiquity. Forgotten by one section, they are preserved by 
another, and, like winged seeds, are carried over wide barren spaces, 
and sow themseives afresh in prepared minds by processes that are 
inexplicable. This is proved by many incidents. Here is one from 
Mr. Leland :— 

“ Wishing to know if my pretty friend (one of the Russian gypsy 
singers) could understand an English gypsy lyric, I sang in an under- 
tone a ballad from George Borrow’s ‘Lavengro,’ which begins with 


these words,— 
Pende Rommani chai ke laki dye ; 
Miri diri dye, mi shom kameli. 


I had never been able to make up my mind whether this was 
really an old gypsy poem, or one written by Mr. Borrow. Once, 
when I repeated it to old Henry James, as he sat making baskets, 
I was silenced by being told, ‘That ain’t no real gypsy g#//7. That's 
one of the kind made up by gentlemen and ladies.’ However, as 
soon as I repeated it, the Russian gypsy girl cried eagerly, ‘I 
know that song!’ and actually sang me a ballad which was 
essentially the same, in which a damsel describes her fall, owing to a 
Gajo (Gorgio, a Gentile, not gypsy) lover, and her final expulsion 
from the tent. It was adapted toa very pretty melody, and as soon as 
she had sung it, soffo voce, my pretty friend exclaimed to another 
girl, ‘Only think, the zye from America knows that song!’ Now, 
as many centuries must have passed since the English and Russian 
gypsies parted from the parent stock, the preservation of this song is 
very remarkable, and its antiquity must be very great.” 

But, though they have such inherited traditional stores, they 
love to vary such things as these on the impulse of the moment, and 
are most impressive when they improvise. This gift in some families 
of gypsies is so marked, strengthened as it may have been by 
exercise through generations, that their practice of it looks like a 
series of inspirations. Mr. Leland, who has heard this singing both 
in America and Russia, gives a long account of it, and we must let 
him indicate its general characteristics in the effect it had upon him. 
He says it is “ the strangest, wildest, and sweetest singing I had ever 
heard, the singing of Lurleis, of sirens, of witches. First, one dam- 
sel, with an exquisitely clear, firm voice, began to sing a verse of a 
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love ballad, and as it approached the end the chorus stole in, softly 
and unperceived, Lyt with exquisite skill, until, in a few seconds, 
the summer breeze, murmuring melody over a rippling lake, seemed 
changed to a midnight tempest roaring over a stormy sea, in which 
the basso of the black captain pealed like thunder. Just as it died 
away a second girl took up the melody, very sweetly, but with a little 
more excitement ; it was like a gleam of moonlight on the still 
agitated waters, a strange contralto witch-gleam : and then again the 
chorus and the storm ; and then another solo, yet sweeter, sadder, 
and stranger, the movement continually increasing, until all was fast 
and wild and mad, a locomotive quick-step, and then a sudden 
silence—sunlight—the storm had blown away.” 

It is not to be wondered at that gypsies should have made a con- 
siderable figure in fiction. For the purposes of romance, their way of 
living affords a fine set-off to the -conventionalities of ordinary life. 
It is so easy to get a picturesque effect out of the tent or the 
caravan; here, as elsewhere, distance lends enchantment to the 
view. We remember that one of the class fancied a gypsy made 
herself out a devil-worshipper, because she used the word “ Duvel” for 
God, which showed surely that there was little prospect of a common 
understanding in higher matters between the two, and that misun- 
derstanding and misrepresentations were inevitable. Writers of 
fiction can hardly be complimented on their care to study the 
peculiarities of the race. The gypsy of romance is usually a gipsy 
of romance—a helpless hybrid, whom the stress of modern circum- 
stances would have swept out of existence some centuries ago. 
Neither their good points nor their bad points are so definitively 
realised as to render them human for most part. We remember 
that Mrs. Oliphant gives a few suggestive glimpses in “ Valentine 
and his Brother ;” but she is too concerned with a special problem, 
and too intent on picturesqueness and pathos and violent contrast 
to be quite true, and she finally explodes the whole thing in an 
impossible firework of sentiment. But to Mrs. Oliphant belongs 
the credit of the latest and in some respects the most successful 
_ attempt since Scott to give the gypsies a place in fiction. 

The gypsy stories and fables which Mr. Leland has collected 
and translated are highly characteristic. They reflect all the colour 
and wild freedom of the life—its sudden changes, its dangers, and 
its delights and charms also—no less than the “pains and penalties” 
that came by unjust laws in the olden time. And they abound with 
shrewdness and fun, and the delights of “sturt and strife and 
devilrie.” One distinct merit these tales have—and it is one not at 
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all usual in such tales—they aré sternly true and real ; no high- 
flown sentiment intrudes to soften or conceal the rough, ragged 
outline. 


No. I. 


“ A tinker stopped one day at a farmer’s house, where the lady 
gave him meat and milk. While he was eating he saw a kettle all 
rusty and bent, with a great hole in it, and asked, ‘Give it me, and I 
will take it away for nothing, because you have been so kind and 
obliging to me.’ So she gave it to him, and he went away for three 
weeks, and he repaired it (the kettle), and made it as bright (white) 
as silver. Then he went that road again, to the same house, and 
said, ‘ Look here at this fine kettle! I gave six shillings for it, and 
you shall have it for the same money, because you have been so 
good to me.’” 

That man was like a great many more—very benevolent to 
himself. - 

No. II. 


“ When I was sitting down in the forest under the great trees, I 
asked a little bird to bring (find) me a little bread ; but it went away, 
and I never saw it again. Then I asked a great bird to bring me 
a cup of brandy, but it flew away after the other. I never asked the 
tree over my head for anything ; but when the wind came, it threw 
down to me a hundred ripe nuts.” 


No. III. (Pains AnD PENALTIES.) 


“ A gypsy girl once went to a house to tell fortunes. After she 
went away the girl of the house missed a pudding-bag (literally, /inen 
cloth), and told the master the gypsy girl had stolen it. So the 
master went far about the country, and found the gypsies, and sent 
them to prison. Now this was in the old time, when they used to 
hang people for any little thing. And some of the gypsies were hung, 
and some transported (literally, wafered). And all the bags, and 
kettles, and things of the gypsies were thrown and piled together 
behind the hedge in the churchyard, and no man touched them. 
And three months after, the maid was preparing the pigs’ food at the 
same house, when she found the linen cloth they lost three months 
(before) that day. So the girl went with the cloth to her master, 
and said, ‘ See what I did to those poor, poor gypsies that were hung 
and transported for that trifle (there) !’ 

“ And when they went to look at the gypsies’ things behind the 
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hedge in the churchyard, the bags. were full and burst, torn all to 
rags ; and they found them full of silver things, spoons and knives of 
gold, and watches, cups, and teapots, that had belonged to the gypsies 
that were hung and transported.” 

_ One of the most peculiar points of dispute which has arisen in 
the course of the recent inquiries into gypsy lineage, &c., relates to 
John Bunyan. “Was Bunyana gypsy?” is really a burning question, 
since it is answered with a considerable degree of heat on both sides. 
Mr. Simson, in his “ History of the Gypsies,” had proved to his own 
satisfaction that Bunyan was one of the “ wanderers,” and he 
managed to present some really strong evidence in favour of his 
view. Bat others, like the Rev. John Brown, of Bunyan Meeting, 
Bedford, concerned as it would seem for the respectable origin of 
the tinker-allegorist (fancy Bunyan taking time and spending days to 
prove that he was in origin or otherwise respectable /), have waded 
through no end of old lists and registers, and having found respect- 
able families of the name of Bunyan in Bedfordshire, draw their own 
conclusions. As if that mattered much. Gypsies were not very 
loth to adopt names that were familiar and common in the districts 
they frequented, and, save to a select circle, were always prone to 
make it appear as though they were native, and to the manner born. 
The evidence that is chiefly relied on is internal, and the fact of 
certain passages in Bunyan’s own writings. In one place he writes,— 

“For my descent, it was, as 7s well known to many, of .a low and 
inconsiderable generation, my father’s house being of that rank that 
is meanest and most despised of all the families of the land.” 

It should not be forgotten that at this time it was death by law 
for being a gypsy, and “felony without benefit of clergy” for asso- 
ciating with them, so odious were they to the rest of the population, 
and that thus there was little temptation towards such a lineage, but 
the reverse. Besides telling us that his descent was “ well known to 
many,” Bunyan added, “ Another thought came into my mind, and 
that was whether we [his family and relations] were of the Israelites 
or no; for finding in the Scriptures that they were once the peculiar 
people of God, thought I, if I were one of this race [how significant 
. is the expression !] my soul must needs be happy. Now, again, 
I found within me a great longing to be resolved about this question, 
but could not tell how I should. At last I asked my father of it, 
who told me, No, we [his father included] were not.” 

It is singular, but it is a fact, that this question is a common one 
still among the better class of gypsies. 

Mr. Leland has no doubt about Bunyan, and will not condescend 
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to argue it. One or two traits are sufficient for him : “I should 
have liked to know John Bunyan,” he says. “As a half-blood 
gypsy tinker he must have been self-contained and very pleasant. He 
had his wits about him, too, in a very Rommanly way. When con- 
fined in prison he made a flute or pipe out of one of the legs of his 
three-legged stool, and would play on it to pass time. When the 
jailer entered to stop the noise, John replaced the leg in the stool 
and sat on it, looking innocent as only a gypsy tinker could, calm as 
a summer morning. I commend the subject for a picture. Very 
recently, that is in the beginning of 1881, a man of the same tinker- 
ing kind, and possibly of the same blood as honest John, confined 
in the prison of Moyamensing, Philadelphia, did nearly the same 
thing, only that instead of making his stool leg into a musical pipe 
he converted it into a pipe for tobacco. But when the watchman, 
led by the smell, entered his cell, there was no pipe to be found ; 
only a deeply injured man, complaining that ‘somebody had been 
smokin’ outside, and it had blowed into his cell through the door 
winder from the corridor, and p’isoned the atmosphere. And he 
didn’t like it.’ And thus history repeats itself. ’Tis all very well 
for the sticklers for Wesleyan gentility to deny that John Bunyan 
was a gypsy, but he who in his life cannot read Rommany between 
the lines knows not the jib nor the cut thereof. Tough was J. B., ‘and 
de-vil-ish sly,’ and altogether a much better man than many suppose 
him to have been.” 

And so this old-fashioned gypsy life, which is now so swiftly 
vanishing, has found its poet and reporter, who has given us a 
faithful picture of it. The gypsies have been lucky in this respect, 
in having fallen under the eye of so efficient and kindly an inquisitor; 
and however much they may have suffered from unkindly inquisition 
in past times, this must make them some amends. 


ALEX, H, JAPP. 
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FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


ROBABLY there are few readers of French History who have 
not found the sudden collapse of the Ancien Régime less 
difficult to comprehend than its extraordinary longevity ; who have 
not marvelled less at its tragic dissolution than that the catastrophe 
should have been so long stayed ; who have not been less horrified 
by the atrocities of the Reign of Terror than touched by the patience, 
submission, and fortitude with which so many preceding generations 
of the people had borne their grievous yoke ; and who have not 
confessed, at least to themselves, that it is far more easy to account 
for the regicide by which the maddened nation at last avenged its 
wrongs, than for that excessive loyalty to the kingly person which 
the plebeian classes had never failed to evince till the opening scene 
of the fifth act of the drama. 

“ Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas;” and certainly 
the devotion that the French continued from century to century to 
offer to their tyrannical monarchs was one of the most unreason- 
able of sentiments ; a sentiment too which it would be erroneous to 
explain on the assumption that it formed part and parcel of their 
religion, or that it was affected as a token of respectability, those 
two powerful agents which together generated so much of the old- 
fashioned, quiescent English loyalty. 

Throughout Christendom, the sixteenth century was a period of 
transition, of unrest, of doubt, and of doctrinal persecution ; in 
France it was moreover remarkable as an age of religious and moral 
decadence. Yet, though pious and time-honoured observances fell 
so much into disuse that at last scarcely a single individual deigned 
to kneel as the Host was carried through the streets of Paris,' still 
the respect paid by the people to their earthly sovereign suffered 


‘ «Nel portare il Santissimo Sacramento d’Eucaristia per le strade, non usano 
quella riverenza che devrebbono, perché a gran pena si ginocchiano a terra se lo 
rincontran, non che accompagnarlo,”—Relations des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, 


Lippomano, 1577: 
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no diminution till the end of the story ; and it is curious to note one 
after another of the quick-witted envoys sent by the Republic of 
Venice to the court of the Valois kings, puzzling over the same 
question which was discovered to be equally difficult of solution by 
English travellers two hundred years later, the problem being stated 
in almost the same terms by each. Thus Gio. Michel, in 1561, reports: 
“Not only are they (the French kings) absolute lords and masters of 
their subjects and vassals, but they are also loved and obeyed by 
them as much as can be desired; not only loved, but revered and 
adored as if they were gods, so that without fear of alienating or 
irritating them, the kings can safely make use of their life, 
labour, property, and all that they possess, as if the people were 
slaves, such is the devotion and reverence in which they are held 
—an extraordinary thing not seen in respect of any other Christian 
prince or king.” ‘“‘ Liberty, no doubt, is among the greatest bless- 
ings on earth, but not all men are worthy of her. The French, 
perhaps feeling how incompetent they are to govern themselves, 
have placed their liberty and their will completely in the hands 
of their king. He has merely to say, I require this or that sum, 
I command, I consent, and the execution is as prompt as if the 
matter had originated in the will of the whole nation;” so writes 
Marino Cavalli in 1546; in 1778 Dr. Moore observes, “ They 
consider the power of the king from which their servitude proceeds 
as if it were their own power.” ! 

It is of the power of the king, but more especially of the ser- 
vitude and sufferings of the people, that I proceed to give a few 
details, interspersed with some illustrations of social manners and 
customs collected from various writers of the sixteenth century, 
but chiefly from Machiavelli, the Venetian ambassadors, and Claude 
Haton. Amongst my gleanings, contradictions and paradoxes will 
doubtless be found ; in excuse, I can only proffer the maxim of 
the unfortunate Marquis de Vauvenargues: “II est plus aisé de 
dire des choses nouvelles, que de concilier parfaitement toutes 
celles qui ont été dites.” 

It was the fortune of Francis I. at the outset of his career, 
and almost against his will, to obtain as a reality that which had 
been the dream of many of his predecessors—the jus e/igendi, or 
right of nomination to all ecclesiastical benefices within his king- 
dom ; a right which necessarily brought with it the control of the 
Church and the power of utilising its enormous wealth. Hitherto, 
vacancies had been filled by the colleges ; the canons, on the death 


' Society and Manners in France, by Dr, John Moore. 
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of their bishop or archbishop, assembling and electing a successor, 
the monks appointing their abbots in like fashion. If the king inter- 
fered and forced his nominee upon them, they would, on the 
sovereign’s death, invariably eject the intruder, and proceed to a 
fresh election. The riches of the ecclesiastics equalled their inde- 
pendence; two-fifths of the country’s wealth passed into their 
hands and there remained, “thanks to the avaricious character 
of prelates and churchmen.” ‘The revenues of the churches, 
added to the private incomes of the bishops, represented a countless 
treasure.” ! 

But a change was impending. After the txttle of Marignano, 
Francis I., already master of the Milanese, and resplendent in the first 
rays of military glory, proceeded in the winter of 1515 to meet Leo 
X. at Bologna, there, under the tutelage of Duprat, to exact the 
abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction, and to obtain, by the well-known 
Concordat, that transfer of patronage which converted every 
ecclesiastic in the kingdom into a suppliant for royal favours. Loud 
was the outcry throughout the country, and strong the opposition, 
when, two years later, the terms of the treaty. were fully published. 
The University of Paris rose in revolt and issued placards proclaiming 
pope and king to be heretics, inasmuch as they had set.aside the 
decrees of the Council of Basle.2 However, the appearance on the 
scene of a few pieces of artillery, and the arrest of a few lawyers, 
closed the argument, for those were the happy times when force ever 
proved an effectual remedy.’ 

To the private pique of the revengeful Duprat, and to his desire 
to thwart Leo X. for having denied him some coveted bishopric, was 
attributed this subversion of the old rights of the Gallican Church, 
for it was reported that the king himself was diffident of the 
greatness thus thrust upon him : “ This Bull will send us both to the 
devil!” was his exclamation to his Mephistophelean Chancellor on 
the receipt of the Papal authorisation ; ‘‘ And indeed he was right,” 
says G. Corero, moralising over the matter some years subsequently, 
“for this Concordat may well be regarded as a pact made with the 
devil. Francis I., a generous prince and a good comrade, who 
began by distributing bishoprics according to the petition of ladies, 
and giving abbeys.as rewards to soldiers, ended by gratifying all sorts 
of persons regardless of their character. Henry, his successor, acted 
with as little prudence, so that in a short time the French Church 

1 Ritratti delle cose di Francia, di Nicolo Machiavelli. 


2 Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris sous le rgne de Francois 7. 
8 Traités des Libertes del Eglise Gallicane, C. Fauchet, 1610, 
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fell into the hands of those who thought only of their own interest. 
Good and learned priests lost all hope of being rewarded for their 
labours, the love of study diminished, and the enjoyments of life were 
alone considered. The new pastors placed in charge of parishes 
men who merely assumed the priestly habit as an exemption from. 
more. arduous occupations, and who, by their avarice and dissolute 
life, troubled the faith of the simple-minded people, and weakened 
the fervent piety of the olden days. It was through this door and 
this breach that heresy entered France.” We may, however, be 
permitted to doubt whether the nominee of the former. ecclesiastical 
proprietor would have been any more capable than was the cur¢ 
appointed by the lay patron, to give an answer to those “ thousands 
sweating wearying heads of mortals” who, from the depths of their 
physical and mental despair, were now making heard their cry :— 
**Tell me!) What meancth man ? 


Whence came he hither? Where goes he hence? 
Who dwells there on high ’mongst the radiant planets ?” 


Be that as it may, one very practical and obvious result of the 
change of system appears in the fact that, ‘‘the clergy are extremely 
attached to their king, as they ought to be,” for “he (Francis I.) 
has in his gift 10 archbishoprics, 83 bishoprics, 527 abbeys, and 
an infinity of priories and canonries. ‘This right secures to him the 
obedience and fidelity of clergy and laymen aspiring to benefices.” ? 
Unfortunately, these were occasionally conferred before they fell 
vacant, or, to use plain language, were sold twice over, to the 
embarrassment of the incumbent iz esse, who, in some instances, 
experienced considerable difficulty'in proving his own existence, 
whilst to discover that “le défunt n’est pas mort” could scarcely 
have been regarded as a pleasant surprise to the new nominee, suddenly 
reduced to a mere incumbent zz fosse. Neither did possession, 
when obtained, give security, as Francois de Poncher learnt to his 
cost, when, refusing to resign at the king’s command the bishopric 
of Paris and the abbey of St. Maur, he was consigned to prison for 
the remainder of his days.* The clergy came to be largely composed 
“of the younger sons of the great houses, who adopted the sacred 
habit to obtain at once wealth and position,” and who naturally 
betook themselves to court in search of favours and preferment ; rich 
benefices were given to women and children, whilst “ Bishoprics and 
Abbeys were as much a trade as pepper and cinnamon were with the 
Venetians.”4 


1 Marino Cavalli. ; 2 M. Giustiniano, 1535. 
3 Journal d’un Bourgeois. * G, Corero, 1569, 
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But not satisfied with the profit accruing from the sale of his enor- 
mous trading stock, then computed at one-third of the wealth of the 
kingdom, the royal vendor wished to establish a permanent lien on 
the shareholders of this Ecclesiastical Revenue Company. Here 
was a delicate matter. Francis I. frankly admitted that any Christian 
prince who should dream of taxing the clergy on his own authority 
would be culpable in thought, whilst whoever should attempt to 
turn the idea into practice would, according to the precepts of Holy 
Writ, be liable to excommunication, “but he ‘truly says there is 
neither law nor custom to prohibit any man taking what is voluntarily 
offered him. ‘Therefore the king receives, the clergy pay, and the 
Pope holds his peace.”' “If any difficulty arises, Francis assem- 
bles his obedient prelates, and gets them to offer all he wants under 
the name of gratuities.” “During my embassy he has raised ‘ cing 
décimes’ twice ;” “ each décime brings him 200,000 ducats.”? Pro- 
bably Estienne de Poncher, Archbishop of Sens (uncle of the unfor- 
tunate Francois de Poncher already mentioned), was the first pupil 
to practise the instruction received in the new school for sycophants, 
for he it was who in 1523, eight years after the “ Pact with the Devil,” 
suggested that his diocese would devote a third of its revenue to the 
royal needs ; the king at once insisted that all the clergy throughout 
France should follow so laudable an example ; some foolish wights 
refused, but only to find their benefices seized for the Crown.? At 
the same period, whilst obtaining forced “ gifts” of plate and pre- 
cious metal from both laymen and ecclesiastics in order to prosecute 
his wars with the English, His Most Christian Majesty did not 
scruple to lay hands on the treasures of the sanctuary itself. The 
great silver screen in the Church of St. Martin de Tours, placed 
round the body of that saint by Louis XI., was sold by order of 
Francis I. for 60,000 livres. The Cathedral church of Laon pos- 
sessed a set of statues of the twelve apostles, some in gold, some in 
silver ; the golden were taken, the silver were left.‘ In Normandy 
the church bells were melted down for gun metal ; whilst Charles IX. 
so vigorously effected similar spoliations that a contemporary 
_ historian, Papyrius Masson, doubted whether the king or the 
Huguenots had wrought most injury to the church. 

But perhaps the exploitation of the Gallican Church by its new 
masters will be best understood by turning to the caustic narrative 
of Marino Cavalli, who in 1546 writes, “ The Pope merely receives 
the annats, and even his right to these is questioned. We already 


1 M. Cavalli, 1546. 2 M. Giustiniano. 
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see that neither confiscation, nor tithes, nor renunciations, nor pen- 
sions, nor even judgment in ecclesiastical cases are any longer trans- 
mitted to the Pope, but all is arranged and kept within the kingdom. 
The king uses the money of the prelates as if it were his own. He sends 
bishops and abbots on embassies, sometimes without salary. He makes 
them build, at their own expense, ships, houses, and palaces, which he 
inherits. He lodges at their establishments without payment, sending 
there besides whomsoever he chooses, whilst old and meritorious 
soldiers are distributed about amongst the abbeys to be tended in 
their old age. Thus is everything made to contribute to the service and 
convenience of the sovereign and to the salvation of the souls of the 
prelates.” Foremost in the ranks of those who thus worked out their 
spiritual welfare ought surely to be placed Cardinal de Tournon, who 
offered half of his yearly revenues to assist Charles IX. at a period of 
great financial distress. In eight years, from 1561-69, twelve million 
écus were extorted from the clergy,' whilst in 1567 they contributed 
250,000 towards the “gift” of 400,000 écus made by the town of 
Paris to the king.? Yet though the church might be ever so subser- 
vient, it was evident that from sheer exhaustion she would soon fail 
to meet the increasing demands made upon her resources. Already, 
at the States-General in 1560, had Monsignor Quintin, the clerical 
advocate, complained, “not only five or six times, but even nine 
times a year have tithes to be paid on the revenues belonging to the 
church, and this, not once in consequence of some extraordinary 
necessity, but as a usual measure. Hence, in many places we see 
the poor curés deserting the churches and the divine service, lest 
they should be imprisoned for inability to pay the tithes. I will not 
speak of the many church ornaments that have been sold by auction 
in order to meet the cruel demand.” Yet a little later, and Gio. 
Corero confirms this tale of distress, writing in 1569, “The clergy is 
ruined, and neither now nor till these troubles be passed, can it hope 
to raise its head.” 


** To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To give, to spend, to want, to be undone.” 


Nor was the church alone to experience how “ pitiful a thing is 
suitor’s case.” The nobility, whose 7é/e had so long been one of 
turbulent opposition, were now, as Marino Cavalli tells us, equally 
willing with the rest of the nation to give the king “not only their 
wealth and their lives, but their honour and their souls as well.” 
Neither was the explanation of the change difficult to find. One 


' G, Corero, 2 Davila, Storia delle guerre civili di Francia, 
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after another of the greatest houses had become incorporated with 
he crown: Provence, Anjou, Berri, Alengon, Guienne, and Brittany, 
through lack of male heirs, Bourbon by confiscation, whilst the heirs 
of Orleans, Angouléme, and Valois had themselves succeeded to the 
throne. ‘ During the last eighty years, the Government of France 
has been, always adding to the properties of the crown, whilst alien- 
ating none. Confiscations, successions, and purchases have so ab- 
sorbed the wealth of individuals, that now there is but one prince in 
the kingdom, Monseigneur d’Aumale (of the Dukes of Lorraine), 
possessing an income of 20,000 ¢cus.” Thus “the princes being 
poor, dare not oppose the king, as did in former days the Dukes of 
Brittany, of Normandy, of Burgundy, and so many of the great 
seigneurs of Gascony. If any were now thoughtless enough to resist 
him, as did the Prince of Bourbon, he would only give the king an 
opportunity of enriching himself still more by his subjects’ ruin.” 
Even that Charlemagnian Institution of the Twelve Peers of France ' 
had fallen from its high estate, and existed merely as an adjunct to 
the splendour of the autocratic sovereign, its authority as a_supreme 
court of justice having devolved on the Parliament, whose power 
again was strictly controlled by the king, “whose will is absolute 
even in the administration of justice, for there is not a man who 
dares obey his conscience and contradict the monarch.”? “The king 
is absolute master ; no council, no magistrate can limit his power, 
no seigneur can resist him.” 3 
If the glory and wealth had departed from the higher ranks of the 
nobility, the lower grades had fared no better. The French country 
gentleman described by Tasso as shunning in his proud exclusiveness 
the social amenities of provincial towns, and withdrawing himself to 
the solitude of his estates to reign, monarch of all he surveyed, in 
unopposed tyranny over his serfs and villeins, lived there in simple 
homely style on the produce of the soil, with but little expenditure 
of that money which he wrung out of his people by the various forms 
of seigneurial taxation. But the working of that astute policy, which 
enticed the country magnate away from the scene of his local impor- 
tance, converting him from a “ roitelet” into a courtier, and from a 
‘courtier into a lackey, entailed on this poor victim of personal vanity 
and kingly craft new and unaccustomed expenses for clothes, food, 
equipages, servants, liveries, &c., that his purse could ill afford, whilst 


? At the close of the reign of Francis I. there was but one lay Peer of France, 
the Count of Flanders, besides the six ecclesiastical Peers. Fresh creations soon 
increased the Roll beyond the prescribed number. 
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his prodigality, once excited, knew no bounds, Moreover the 
incomes of many had been seriously reduced by the heavy ransoms 
the ill fortune of war had imposed ; the liberty of some of the greater 
personages had been appraised at i00,000 francs, whilst for those of 
lesser note, 2,000 to 4,000 francs was no extraordinary demand. 
The ransom of the king himself was fixed at two million écus, and of 
this the seigneur, as in duty bound, contributed a large portion ; thus 
in 1529 all fief-holders, noble or non-noble, were called on to pay the 
fourth of their year’s income towards their monarch’s redemption.! 

And in truth, these incomes, drawn solely from the fruits of the 
earth, could not be stretched beyond certain limits, for in the days 
when the Constable de Montmorency could taunt Catherine de 
Medicis with being a tradesman’s daughter (fille de marchand), 
commerce was regarded in France as essentially a plebeian pursuit, 
in which a noble could not engage without being deprived of his 
rank and subjected to the taille. To this rule, however, were some 
curious exceptions. For instance, a royal edict in 1566 granted the 
nobles of Marseilles liberty to enter into trade without suffering 
derogation, but the Herald Belleguise asserted that “they found it 
was necessary, if they desired to be trusted, to drop their titles when 
trading with foreigners.” Ideas have changed since then ; far from 
being at discount, the man with a handle to his name finds himself 
at premium on the Stock Exchange, and well knows how best to 
barter that honour of which too often he has but inherited the tradi- 
tion. It was only last year that, to quote from our leading journal, 
the names of some of the most distinguished families in France, the 
D’Harcourts, the De Broglies, and others, figured, amongst the 
directors of a company whose transactions were stigmatised as illicit 
and fraudulent, and whose failure spread panic and desolation 
throughout the country. Who will say that the sixteenth century 
merchant has not been justified in his interpretation of the cft-quoted 
motto, “ Noblesse oblige” ? 

To pay taxes, or to be exempt from such payment, that was the 
test of nobility ; in fact, the formal sentence of degradation made 
synonymous the two phrases, “ étre dégradé de noblesse,” and “étre 
mis & la taille.” Thus not the vain pride of ancestry, but the 
utilitarian dread of taxation, caused the seigneurs to be jealous of their 
pedigrees, which “ one would fetch from £neas, another from Brute, 
a third from King Arthur. They hung up their ancestors’ worm- 
eaten pictures as records of antiquity, and kept a long list of their 


' Fournal dun Bourgeois. At that date the écu d’or was worth about two 
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predecessors, with the account of all their offices and titles, while 
they themselves were but transcripts of their forefathers’ dumb statues, 
and had degenerated even into those very beasts which they carried 
in their coat of arms as ensigns of their nobility.”! The man of self- 
made position, who had inherited no such heraldic gew-gaws, had 
only to betake himself to the numerous manufacturers of such com- 
modities, who would at once credit him with new genealogical titles, 
and some illustrious, if not royal, origin of which his father had lived 
in happy ignorance. Such falsifications were greatly assisted by the 
absence of any systematic parish registration prior to the reign of 
Charies IX., and also to the: custom of calling every man after his 
seignory or estate, so the nouveau riche not only bought the land, 
but the cognomen also of his predecessor ;? whilst armorial bearings 
seem to have been appropriated with equal freedom, in spite of the 
efforts of the official “ vérificateurs.” Soon the heraldic mania broke 
out among the roturiers and citizens, but with a slight difference, for 
they boldly ignored the primary rules of the science, and exhibited 
escutcheons on which colour was charged with colour.* 

The frequency with which fief-lands changed masters, falling, 
regardless of general requirements, into the hands of “non-nobles,” 
is another indication of the gradual impoverishment of the old 
possessors who, notwithstanding their immunity from taxation, found 
their own harvest of seigneurial dues seriously diminished when, to 
borrow Louis XI.’s simile, the same meadow had just been closely 
mown for the king’s benefit ; to these losses must be added the 
expense of the seigneur’s service in the ban and arritre-ban, and 
the devastation of his property by oft-recurring wars and inva- 
sions, whilst of the inferior value of that property as compared 
with the wealth possessed by the far less numerous clergy, M. C. 
Barbaro’s estimate is the best proof: computing the aggregate 
revenue of the kingdom at fifteen millions, he assigned six to the 
church, one and a half to the king, the rest to the princes, barons, 
and people. 

But the seigneur, reduced in circumstances, was a far more docile 
subject than in the days of his prosperity. Montesquieu defined a 
great noble as one who saw the king, talked with the ministers, had 
ancestors, debts, and pensions. Pensions ! that henceforth became 
‘ the goal of his ambition and formed the mainspring of his loyalty. 
In our English churches, during the collection of the offertory, a 

? Erasmus, Panegyrick upon Folly. 


2 Les essais de Michel, Seigneur de Montagne, liv. 1. ‘‘ Des Noms.” 1595. 
* Claude Fauchet, Origines des Chevaliers, Armoiries et Héraux. 1610. 
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stimulus to the liberality of the congregation is often sought in a 
certain hymn, the huckstering argument of which aptly expresses 
the so-called “ devotion” of the French noble to his sovereign :— 
‘** Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee 
Repaid a thousandfold will be. 


Then gladly will we give to Thee, 
Giver of all,” 


And the kings gave generously, for “they know their grandeur, 
their power, their treasure, consist in the liberality exercised towards 
their friends and followers.”'! Hence the infinite and ever-multi- 
plying number of offices created as a means of repaying the needy 
seigneur who had invested his all in the speculation for Court favour, 
and hence too the ever-increasing burden on the people of the 
taille, to enable the exchequer to furnish pensions and salaries to 
these offices. At first such pensions were granted merely during the 
life of the donor or recipient, though if either lived too long, the 
contract was liable to be broken, as prejudicial to the crown.? 
Places about the king’s person, previously held by menials, became 
highly valued, “ often that with least authority is most coveted if he 
who holds it should happen to stand high in royal favour. The 
formerly despised valets have been succeeded by numberless gentle- 
men of the bed-chamber who carry a golden key at their belt and 
are greatly esteemed.” Then came the twelve pages of honour, 
selected from the highest families, little boys, carefully tended and 
well-brushed and combed, to judge by an entry in the Comptes des 
Dépenses de Charles IX. of ten livres paid to the king’s barber for 
washing the heads and sponging the hair of His Majesty’s pages. 
To these must be added sixty pages of the stable, each with his 
servant, besides “ ushers, officers of the mouth, of the wardrobe, 
keepers of dogs and other animals, forming an enormous and dis- 
organised mob” ; when the king travelled, the Court was followed 
by such “a crowd of princes, dukes, barons, and prelates, all impelled 
by duty or ambition, that the cortége formed 8,000 horse.” 3 
Doubtless the personal services paid by this troop of noble 
retainers were rendered as little onerous as possible by the popular 
manners of the sovereign, his accessibility to high and low, and that 
courteous demeanour, the acquirement of which formed the earliest 
part of a prince’s education. In 1524, for instance, we find the poor 
little dauphin who had just lost his mother, and who could not have 
been more than six years old, carried about the country, “ pour 
commencer 3 lui faire voir le monde et apprendre & faire la cour,” 4 
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. Turning from the seigneur and his new employment as lackey, to 
the profession of arms, which had formerly constituted his sole 
occupation, we find that branch of the social system in a stage of 
transition, consequent on the endeavours of the privileged class to 
shift the burden of national defence, hitherto their special charge, to 
the shoulders of that unfortunate peasant “ taillable et corvéable a 
merci,” endeavours which naturally ended in success. According to 
feudal tenure, it is needless to remark, fief-holders were exempt from 
taxation of every kind on condition that, in answer to the king’s 
summons, they should give at their own cost, for a certain number 
of weeks, the military service of themselves and their vassals ; the 
troops thus formed were known as the ban and the arritre-ban, and 
were composed exclusively of nobles and gentlemen. The seigneurs, 
however, had long shown a desire to evade this duty, whilst the 
impoverished peasants on whom these unpaid levies lived at dis- 
cretion cried loudly for relief. These latter Charles VII. had tried 
to pacify by reducing the number of the plundering “ gens-pille- 
hommes,” whilst, to content the nobles, he raised a taille on the 
people for the support of a permanent paid force, the companies of 
ordonnance. At first this consisted of 1,500 men-at-arms, each of 
whom maintained four horses, two for service, one for his valet and 
one for his baggage ; to each man-at-arms were attached two archers, 
each bringing two horses. So great was the consequent and sudden 
demand for horses that 800 écus was sometimes given.' The appoint- 
ments too were eagerly sought, “ till there was no one of however high 
rank who would not have esteemed it an honour to be enrolled even 
among the archers.”? In the days of the later Valois these paid troops 
mustered 2 to 4,000 men-at-arms (or heavy cavalry), with 3 to 6,000 
archers (or light horse), and formed in the judgment alike of friend 
and foe a thoroughly well-equipped, well-mounted and serviceable 
body, the pride of the French army. Even Machiavelli, that severe 
critic, pronounced the French cayalry to be as unrivalled as was the 
Spanish Infantry, and this opinion, like so many originating with 
him, is constantly re-echoed by other writers of that period.* In 
1563* the men-at-arms received 436 francs a year, and kept two 
horses—the archer had one horse and drew 218 francs ; the guidon, 
or archer’s standard-bearers, ‘had 400; the ensign of the men-at- 
_ arms and the quarter-master 600 each ; the lieutenant 800, and the 
captain 3,000 francs ; rates which seem fairly liberal, as in those 
times the daily expenses of a gentleman with his horse and man at 

' Claude Fauchet. ? G, Corero, 
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a@ provincial inn would not exceed twelve to fourteen sous.. “ But it 
is difficult to estimate- public expenses ; the treasury is like an open 
purse into which many dip their hand, and he who has the largest 
draws out the biggest sum. It is not enough to be on thelist of 
those to whom salary or pension is due, but on that of those to whom 
it is paid,” ' while “the practice of defrauding the soldier of his 
allowances had become an evil so deep that if all the guilty treasurers 
were hanged, there would not be one left in France.”? In spite 
therefore of the rapid growth of that taille, levied nominally for the 
maintenance of the army, the soldier of whatever rank or des- 
cription lived once more at free quarters among the people whom he 
recklessly plundered, urging as excuse the non-receipt of his pay. 

There were also available for temporary service, within the confines 
of the kingdom, the troops already alluded to of the ban and arriére- 
ban, all mounted gentlemen and supposed by M. Giustiniano in 
1535 to muster 10,000 men. It is evident, however, that as the 
standing army increased in reputation, the unpaid feudal levies 
deteriorated in efficiency and discipline, till “they were only called 
out in cases of dire necessity,” when they were more dreaded by the 
people they were intended to protect, than feared by the enemy they 
were expected to oppose. 

“Tl nervo e l’'importanza dell’ esercito la fanteria,” such was 
Machiavelli's favourite axiom : its force and its truth remain unaltered 
by the progress of more than three and a half centuries. On this 
theory the French army, had it depended on its home resources, 
would have been feeble indeed. To meet the long-felt deficiency 
Charles VII. had established the Free Archers. ‘To this force, each 
parish sent its best marksman, who, thereupon exempt from all tax, 
was maintained by his parish during peace, and paid by the king 
when called out for war. But setting aside Machiavelli's * astounding 
statement, that in his day the men so enrolled amounted to 1,000,700, 
for Giustiniano’s more reasonable estimate of 42,000, it is not 
difficult to understand the apprehensions with which these peasant 
legions were regarded by the nobles who, mindful of the old horrors of 
the La Jacquerie, “‘ feared lest the people as soon as they were armed, 
would, inspired by jealousy, rise against the great and avenge the 
oppression from which they suffered.”* The very mode of sélection, 


1 G. Corero, 1569. 

*M. Cavalli, 1546. 
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the village shooting competitions, was fraught with peril and tended 
to educate the masses in the art of self-defence, whilst the small 
country gentleman, the gen-pille-homme, “ felt aggrieved when he met 
with resistance if he attempted to take the fowl, sheep, serving-maid, 
daughter, or wife, from his subject, now transformed into a Free 
Archer.”! In fact it was discovered that, 
** Cet animal est tr4s méchant : 
Si on l’attaque, il se défend.” 
At the same time, though these levies, formed of low-born peasants 
who found themselves suddenly “transferred from the extreme of 
servitude to the liberty and license of war,” were ready enough to 
turn their arms against their masters, yet so long had “‘ the people been 
humbled, oppressed, and restrained in every action ” that now, from 
sheer cowardice, they proved to be utterly useless for the requirements 
of legitimate warfare? Therefore, though from experience dis- 
trustful of the loyalty of the Swiss troops, from economy averse to the 
enormous subsidies they demanded, and from disgust weary of the 
subjection in which they held him, Francis I. had made repeated 
efforts to be quit of them, and in their stead to utilise his peasant 
infantry, yet he found himself ever and again compelled, as 
much by the intrinsic inferiority of his people, as by the fears and 
_prayers of his nobles, to keep in his pay hordes of those foreign 
mercenaries, described by Machiavelli as “invariably the worst of 
their nation, licentious, idle, without restraint, without religion, 
fugitives from their native country, blasphemers, gamblers, good for 
nothing in every way, and with habits most opposed to a good and 
true militia.” ‘The Venetian Ambassadors explain how the German 
princes of that period were characterised by poverty and avarice, how 
having nothing to lose and everything to gain, they had no objection 
to receive the subsidies of their emperor’s foe, the French king ; how 
the trade prospered, especially in the hands of the counts of 
Fiirstenberg, and how at last, “the German reitres and the Italian 
ferraruoli swarmed in such numbers, that not only was France ruined, 
but the life of the king and of his children was in their power ;” they 
were paid, partly indeed, by the sale of church benefices, but mainly 
by a taille levied on the tiers état. Counting the mercenaries in 
actual receipt of pay, and those which were obtainable on demand, 
Francis I. could, in less than a month, send 47,000 men into the 
field. From one part of Switzerland Charies IX. drew 35,000 
' Claude Fauchet, Origines des Chevaliers, &c., 1610. 
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infantry, whilst, during a phase of the religious war of his reign, 
“upwards of 100,000 French infantry, 16,000 cavalry, with 0,000 
foreign horse, to say nothing of the useless rabble, were all living at 
discretion on the country—which proves its fertility!” ! That the 
support of this “ useless rabble,” camp-followers and the like, was of 
itself no light burden, will be allowed on reference to Machiavelli's 
“ Dell’ arte della guerra,” in which Fabrizio Colonna suggests that 
every ten men-at-arms should have five carts, and every ten light 

horsemen two carts to carry the tents, cooking-pots, axes, &c., whilst 
to bodies of 450 foot, he would allow thirty-six carts. 

From the arguments of the same writer, we can arrive at the 
approximate value of artillery in the first decade of the 16th century. 
When Fabrizio Colonna expounds the various moves of the game o 
war, he assumes that a general action would be commenced by each 
side discharging their artillery once with, as a matter of course, little 
or no effect. Colonna would then immediately withdraw into safety 
his own battery, whilst his skirmishers and cavalry would straightway 
capture the guns of the enemy, who, after firing the first round, would 
not be able to repeat the performance, and would therefore be power- 
less to resist the charge, &c., &c. Being questioned why he avails him- 
self so little of such a powerful arm, Colonna declares he doubts the 
wisdom of using his guns even that once, for they are far more likely 
to injure those by whom they are fired than those at whom they are 
pointed, whilst a commander can scarcely during an engagement 
remain all day behind some solid wall or trench (the only safe 
places), for fear of his own guns. However, if the peril cannot be 
avoided, diminish it as much as possible; therefore run out your 
guns early in the day, fire and withdraw them before the mé/ée begins, 
and whilst you can restrict to necessity’s narrowest limit the number 
of your men to be exposed to the dangerous proximity of the dis- 
charge. But after all, the smoke caused is so dense and so confus- 
ing, would it not be better to save your powder and keep your vision 
clear, allowing your enemy, if he chooses, to blind himself with his 
own smoke? Besides, almost invariably, the balls either fall short 
of their mark, or else fly innocuously over the heads of the foe, for it 
is impossible to get the correct range ; whilst there is the final objec- 
tion that your cumbrous guns, if left in position, only obstruct the 
line of your advance. 

However, rapid progress was made in the science of destruction, 
and by the middle of the century guns were expected to fire from 80 
to 100 rounds in one day without bursting ; the inaccuracy of their 
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aim was partly counterbalanced by the noise they made: thus in 1580 
the town of La Fére was forced by famine to surrender to the king, 
the thunder of the cannon having caused the meat and wine to turn 
sour.' Almost equally peculiar in -its properties was the Greek fire 
patronised by incendiarists, and which could only be extinguished 
by wine.? It is well known how able an ally gunpowder became of 
the kingly power, rendering possible the reduction of the before- 
time impregnable castles and strongholds of marauding or seditious 
seigneurs, whilst the discovery that earthworks afforded a better pro- 
tection against artillery than the old masonry walls formed a new 
era in the history of Fortification. 

We are so often told that the present diffusion of literature and 
education has been bought at the cost of individuality of intellect 
and ideas, that there is a sort of weariful consolation in finding that 
men of former days were just as much addicted to talk after a given 
pattern, and to repeat the same “ happy thought,” as any of those 
who derive their inspiration from the sheets of the Zimes or Daily 
Telegraph. Thus Machiavelli, the Florentine, though unable to 
refuse the French credit for é/a, insists in more than one of his works 
on their want of endurance, backing up his opinion by a quotation 
from Czesar or Livy, to the effect that the French at the outset are 
more than men, in the end less than women. This ill-natured 
dictum, together with its classical decoration, was, during the next 
fifty years, adopted, or perhaps I should say, pirated, often verbatim, 
by several of the Venetian diplomatists. Yet, whatever gibes might 
be thrown at the army and nation ¢z masse, it was admitted that 
France was well provided with military leaders, and, in fact, during one 
of the rare interludes of peace, G. Michel proves himself a fit repre- 
sentative of the Republic of merchant princes, by advising his Govern- 
ment that, as some of the best French captains are out of work, they 
would be the better inclined to accept any reasonable offer that the 
Venetians might be inclined to make for their services ; one is irresisti- 
bly reminded of the advertisements, issued by London tradesmen at the 
end of the season, announcing the sale of stock at an alarming sacrifice. 
; The French nayy was a matter of minor consideration. Four 

galleons and thirty galleys formed the fleet of Francis I., and not all 
even of these were seaworthy. They were manned by convicts sup- 
plied by the king ; all else was provided by private contract. Four 
hundred écus a month was the cost of each galley, which carried, 
officers and men included, from sixty to a hundred hands. There 
were two decks—the lower twenty-four feet, the upper thirty-six feet 
1 C, Haton. * Journal @un Bourgeois. 
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long—each having its own set of oars ; yet the crews were too weak 
to perform the most common manceuvres. Then there was the big 
ship at Havre-de-Grace, 300 feet long, with sixty guns,-“ thirty: of 
which are metal.”! Of what the other thirty were’ made I cannot 
discover. Were they of leather, like those used in the Scotch invasion 
of 1640, or were they “ Quakers ”? The French peppered evades 
the difficulty by suppressing the phrase. ' ’ 

The question put by Charles V. to Francis I., how mutt a year 
he got out of his kingdom, and the reply, “ As much as I choose” ; 
the remark made by the Frenchman to M. Cavalli, “‘ Formerly our 
kings were called Reges Francorum, now they may be styled Reges 
Servorum”; and the comparison of the Emperor Maximilian, 
whereby he likened the French monarch to-the King of Asses, for 
his people bore in peace all kinds of burdens without complaint— 
dons mots rather gratifying than otherwise to the laughter-loving ration 
—tend at the same time to show that their sovereign was a fit object 
of envy amongst other European rulers. Tailles, subsidies, taxes on 
wine and salt, forest revenues, the fines and confiscations of the pro- 
perty of criminals and heretics, as well as of that of all strangers 
dying in France, the sale of offices and vacant benefices—these were 
some of tlie modes by which the royal- exchequer ‘was filled.- If 
ordinary tailles did not suffice, “extraordinary tailles were asked 
and granted, till in their turn, from long use, they became ordinary.”? 
“If more still be required, loans are made and rarely returned ; these 
are asked by letters patent, thus : ‘Our lord the King commends 
himself to you, and, as he wants money, begs you to lend him the 
sum named in this letter,’ and this is paid into the hands of the local 
receiver.”? Most of the chief towns were exempt by royal privilege 
from taxation, but they were sometimes solicited for a gift. Thus, in 
1522, during the war with England, Paris was asked first to raise 
and maintain 1,000*soldiers, and soon afterwards for “a gift of 100,000 
écus, which they were compelled by love or force to grant.”* -At 
the same time private loans of 500 to 1,000 écus were begged of the 
various Parisian residents, whilst throughout the kingdom, families 
were requested to contribute their silver plate. Next, resort was had 
to a species of income-tax ; for, in 1527, the “ Bourgeois” chronicles 
that “the King desires all officers drawing salary to give him one 
year’s pay, and those without salary to give an eighth of the purchase 
value of their estates.” Again, in 1529, to pay the king’s ransom, 
an exceptional taille was levied on all the French towns ; ina 

1 M. Giustiniano. 2M. Cavalli. ’ . 
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écus were collected in Paris by a house-property tax, all tenants, rich 
or poor, being required to pay the third of their rent to the Govern- 
ment, “sans rien demander de leur hoste.” ' 

The confiscation of the property of deceased aliens, a custom 
whose origin Montesquieu places far back in the days of the Visi- 
goths, closely resembled in principle the robberies committed by the 
ghouls, who in England are designated wreckers. 

To give, or more usually to sell, some lucrative offices to a sub- 
ject, to lie in wait till, by fair means or foul, he had accumulated 
sufficient wealth, then to pounce down and make him disgorge his 
spoil into the royal treasury, was a catspaw stratagem often tried with 
great success by the monarch, more especially on the return of 
Francis I. from captivity, when the shortcomings of treasurers, as well 
as the delinquencies of heretics, were for a while visited with extra- 
ordinary profit and severity. When Semblancay fell a victim to the per- 
fidy and duplicity of Duprat and Louise of Savoy, and his ignominious 
death was followed by the confiscation of his property, 300,000 
francs was especially reserved therefrom for the private purse of that 
king who had been accustomed “ affectionately to address the good old 
man as his father.” ' Semblangay’s nephew and accuser, Besnier, was 
rewarded for his share in the treachery by being allowed to purchase 
one of his uncle’s confiscated offices, and in five years was himself con- 
victed of malversation, fined 80,000 écus, and only escaped decapitation 
by dying in prison of the plague. Duprat’s turn came in due course ; 
whilst he was in the agonies of death, his royal master sent to seal 
up all his effects, and, immediately on his decease, ignored the rights 
of the sons, declared himself the Chancellor’s heir, and appropriated 
300,000 francs besides other property. Among not the least curious 
of Haton’s stories is one, which reads more like an episode extracted 
from the “ Arabian Nights,” than the gossip of a French curé. The 
hero, the son of a bootmaker, and himself originally of the same 
trade, buys a treasurership, and after holding the office for some ten 
years, is said to be living in regal magnificence. Catherine de 
Medicis grows suspicious and inquisitive. An increase to the 
. treasurer’s family‘affords her an excuse for honouring and delighting 
the newly made mother with a visit. The splendour of my lady’s 
chambers more than equals the report. Such apparel, such a bed, 
such a canopy, such hangings, such silver-mounted furniture, her 
Majesty herself had never possessed the like. An investigation 
ensues, and the wicked treasurer with three others, his accom- 
plices, are hanged, but his wealth, though amounting to upwards of 
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three million livres, does not suffice to cover his defalcations, or to 
pay the debt due to the king. 

From these, and innumerable other instances of frauds and confis- 
cations, it would appear, that whereas in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, the sum capable of being squeezed out of a wealthy subject was 
computed at hundreds of thousands of francs, in the space of some 
forty years such estimates had risen to millions, though probably the 
latter term should be accepted according to Dr. Johnson’s definition 
as “a proverbial name for any very great number.” A similar com- 
parison might be instituted between the revenue of two and a half 
million écus with which Francis I. had to be content, and the six, 
and seven and a half millions which Charles IX. and Henry III. 
respectively enjoyed. Brittany also suggests an analogous example: 
whilst a Duchy it had never yielded more than 300,000 livres ; under 
Charles IX., some forty-five years after its incorporation with the king- 
dam, its revenue exceeded a million. Again, it was only by vigorous 
measures that Francis I., in his most pressing exigencies, obtained 
from Paris 150,000 écus,' yet Charles IX. got from the same city, 
in the space of six months, 3,400,000 livres. Now, as it is impos- 
sible to accuse Francis I. of having dealt too leniently with his 
people, described by Giustiniano as so heavily burdened and so poor 
that any additional tax would be insupportable, it cannot be imagined 
that the revenue he raised was not the highest that could have been 
obtained at that time. Still less can we assume that the rapid growth 
of the budget under his immediate successors betokened a corre- 
sponding growth in the national prosperity, or increase in the produce 
of the soil, so constantly harried by contending armies. The public 
treasury doubled and quadrupled its golden stores, yet added 
nought to its wealth ; for so great was the influx of the precious 
metals from the New World that money alone was cheap at a period 
when civil war was carrying fire and sword throughout the land, 
causing death to all, and to the peasant ruin and starvation. “ We 
shall soon be all gold, and yet we shall be all famishing for want of 
food,” are the words in which the situation is described by a political 
economist in 1574. 

Meanwhile French credit had fallen rapidly. In most Euro- 
pean States the sudden and enormous importation of specie 
had been naturally followed by a proportionate reduction in those 
excessive rates of interest which had prevailed during the middle ages ; 
yet whereas the Venetian Government paid but five per cent., and 
Francis I. had found his eight per cent. loans eagerly taken up by foreign 

? « Discours sur l’extréme cherté,’’ &c., 1574. 
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and even Turkish merchants, Henry II. was obliged to borrow at six- 
teen and twenty percent. Instead of the million écus left by Francis I. 
to his successor, Charles IX. inherited a debt of fifteen millions, 
together with five years’ arrears of pensions and salaries ; out of his 
six. millions of revenue, nearly one and a quarter millions was mort- 
gaged ; by reason of his bad faith, he had lost all credit with foreign 
money lenders, the last farthing had been wrung out of the peasant, 
and royalty seemed doomed to the same state of destitution to which 
its policy had already reduced both church and aristocracy. 

“ But there still remained the bourgeois and the men of the long 
robe . . . who have so much gold that they know not what to do 
with it. Yet the more money is confined to the possession of a few, 
the. more difficulty do the princes experience in getting at it, unless 
they have recourse to violence.”' However, the French kings, 
better acquainted than Corero with the national character, knew of 
another expedient which, appealing at once to the vanity and avarice 
of the bourgeois, induced them voluntarily to open their purse-strings. 
The nobles, in their contempt for any profession save that of arms, 
had allowed all civil employ to become, whether from law or custom, 
the prescriptive right of the tiers état. Fromits ranks alone could be 
chosen such officers as, 1st, the High Chancellor ; 2nd, Secretaries 
of State; 3rd, Presidents, counsellors, judges, advocates, &c; 4th, 
Treasurers, collectors, and everyone connected with the receipt 
of taxes. The chief of these were ennobled, and all were “ privileged ” 
by. virtue of their respective places, to the venal distribution of which, 
in the.reign of Louis XII., Machiavelli had already testified. The 
traffic was further extended under the corrupt Duprat. At first, 
indeed, Francis I. gave over his patronage to his followers to dispose 
of, for their ewn. benefit; but ere long even this last rag of decency 
disappeared, and in.1546 Cavalli proclaims, “every office is openly 
sold by the crown -to the highest bidder.” So was the treasury 
replenished, and the bourgeois enabled to buy rank and title together 
‘with the right of fleecing his neighbour. 

The various parliaments were found by the king to be extremely 
useful from the amount of material, counsellorships, &c., with which 
they supplied; his market. “It is true that to be a counsellor, it is 
necessary to take a doctor’s degree, but it by no means follows that 
he, is learned,”* for, to quote a more recent writer, “one of the chief 
' prerogatives of the privileged classes, under the old régime, was the 
happy faculty of knowing everything without ever having learnt any- 
thing.” -The number of vacancies in the different branches of 
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Government, not being inexhaustible, the creation of appointments, 
for no other purpose than that of sale, followed as a natural off-shoot 
of the policy. New courts of law were established merely for the 
king’s profit, till the presidents, counsellors, advocates, notaries, 
solicitors and pleaders, carrying on their trade in Paris, were esti- 
mated at 40,000 ; to these must be added a proportionate number 
of the same corrupt tribe’attached to the parliaments of Rouen, 
Bourges, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Aix, and Grenoble, whilst every little 
village was infested by employés who multiplied daily, and who all 
contributed towards the 400,000 écus which Francis cleared annually 
by the sale of his patronage. His son tried yet another manceuvre, “ It 
is said that the year 1556 brought King Henry 40,000,000 francs when 
he made all his officers alternative.” ' Thus was the system improved 
by each succeeding monarch, till it was perfected by Louis XIV. who, 
by its means, “ found himself the most powerful prince in Europe. 
He has no gold mines like his neighbour the king of Spain, but yet 
he has more wealth, for he extracts it from the vanity of his subjects, 
more inexhaustible than mines. He undertook and continued long 
wars, having no other funds than the sale of titles, and yet, by a 
miracle of human pride, his troops were paid, his forts armed, and 
his fleets equipped.”? . “De par le roi, jurés crieurs héréditaires 
d’enterrement,” or “contréleurs de perruques,” or “ barbiers- 
perruquiers-baigneurs-¢tuvistes,”* such were some of the distinctions 
abolished in 1791, when the French patriot, discovering that “titles 
are but nicknames and every nickname is a title,” brought all these 
“ chimerical nondescripts” “to the altar and made of them a burnt- 
offering to Reason.” 4 


1 ¢*Discours sur l’extréme cherté,” &c, 2 Montesquieu. 
* Esterno, * Rights of Man, Tom Paine. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


DISMAL ASTRONOMY. 


. HE Curiosities of Science” would form a subject for quite 

as thick a book as Disraeli’s “Curiosities of Literature.” 
Whoever may write it should devote a full chapter to the hypotheses 
of the moon’s senility, Jupiter’s juvenility, the earth’s middle age, the 
cooling down of the sun and stars, and the general dying out of the 
universe. 

A full discussion of this subject would far outrun the limits of a 
note, but I may remark, in passing, that I have stated in “ The Fuel 
of the Sun” my reasons for concluding that our sun and solar system, 
and all the other suns, systems, and nebule within the reach of 
human observations, have during all time within the limits of human 
conception been on the average just as hot and as bright as.at pre- 
sent, though subject to a fluctuation both up and down; and that 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune were always minor suns, and 
must always continue to be such. 

A branch of the dismal hypothesis now in fashion is the supposi- 
tion that the moor was formerly a verdant world with land and sea, 
rivers and lakes, atmosphere and clouds ; and that by internal 
shrinking, which its crust has not followed, there are caverns as big 
as its former oceans, and so deep that all their waters and all the 
ancient lunar atmosphere are swallowed into them ; that our earth 
will ultimately grow old, will die, and become as cavernous inside, 
and as arid and airless outside, as the moon is now. 

That such a dream should occupy the waking hours of men living 
on this planet, and knowing something of the properties of the 
materials of its surface, is curious indeed. Had they been educated 
in a colliery instead of Cambridge or Oxford, they could not possibly 
have been deluded by any such monstrous physical fable. 

They would have known that when a cavity of notable horizontal 
area is formed anywhere in the crust of this earth, whether 20 
yards, 50 yards, 100, 200, or 500 or 1,000 yards or more below the 
surface, the mere weight of the superincumbent rock squeezes itself 
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down until ‘the roof of the cavity touches the floor; and that the 
permanency of any such a cavity (or its existence even for a year or 
two) is a physical impossibility. 

So inevitable is this that in the old mode of coal working by 
“ pillar and stall” a deplorable waste of coal occurred. “ The pillars 
of coal that are left to support the roof form frequently as much as 
three-fourths, and never less than one-third of the whole seam” 
(Tomlinson). <A portion of these are finally removed, but in order 
to protect the miners artificial wooden pillars or “ juds” are supplied 
to support the roof. When these are removed the roof falls in by 
the bending down of the hundreds of yards of rock above, and 
shivering of the immediate surface of the roof. 

If those who believe the moon to be the abode of caverned oceans 
and atmosphere, and who imagine that our earth will follow its 
example, would make a pedestrian trip through the Black Country 
betweeh Birmingham and Wolverhampton, under which the great 
ten-yard coal seam formerly existed, the spectacle of leaning chimney 
shafts, split cottages, and toppling houses, would show them what 
would happen 7 the interior shrinkage of the earth produced but 
very remote approaches to their imaginary caverns. 

The most remarkable of these effects is that of the yielding— 
I say “ flowing”—of the rock not immediately over the removed 
coal. The area of the superficial sinkage basin is considerably 
larger than that of the hollow filled up, but of course proportionally 
less deep. From this it follows that houses not actually undermined 
are sometimes wrecked or damaged. “Sunnyside,” near Caergwrle, 
Flintshire, a house occupied by a friend of mine, was split down 
through the middle while his family were in occupation. It was 
well built and of good size. Had it been a London suburban villa 
of the ordinary Jericho order of architecture the consequences would 
have been serious. As it was, he deliberately moved to another 
house, and Sunnyside was left until the subsidence was completed, 
when the chasms in the wall were filled up by the proprietors of the 
colliery, whose workings had only approached but had not reached it. 
This is merely one example ; hundreds might be quoted. 

In modern “long wall” working the coal is removed by working 
away from a long face of coal at the boundary farthest from the pit, 
then approaching the pit in a long line, supporting the part where 
the men are immediately at work. As soon as the distance from 
the original wall exceeds a certain extent the roof collapses, and thus 
the collapse follows the workers. 

If such puny excavations cannot exist, how monstrous is the 
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assumption that caverns capable of swallowing the Atlantic Ocean 
could remain for even half an hour ! 

Natural caverns rarely attain the span of Brunelleschi’s dome, or 
that of the Albert Hall, and never reach that of the Midland Rail- 
way station at St. Pancras unless supported by stalactites and 
stalagmites. A multitude of proofs of the limits of their possible 
area is afforded by their collapse, cases of which (like Daddy Hole 
Plain, Torquay) may be traced in almost every great limestone 
district. At earth depths corresponding to maximum ocean depths, 
not only great caverns but even minute filtration pores are impos- 
sible, as proved by the experiments of Spring, described in my notes 
on “ Regelation and Welding” (August 1882), and on “ Transfusion 
by Pressure” (February 1883). 


LIMESTONE CAVERNS, 


S the origin of natural caverns is not generally understood, I 
may supplement the above note with a short explanation. 

Generally speaking they occur in limestone rocks. There are a 
few exceptions, such as that on the island of Thermia (Greece) in 
argillaceous schist, and those on Etna formed by the hardening of 
lava during the escape of pent-up vapour, but such exceptions are 
very rare’; while, on the other hand, there are very few ranges of 
compact limestone where caverns are not more or less abundant. 

Take a little clear lime water in a wine-glass and blow through 
it by means of a glass tube, a quill, or tobacco-pipe. It becomes 
turbid by the conversion of the soluble caustic lime into insoluble 
carbonate. Most of the limestone rocks have been formed by 
chemical action nearly resembling this precipitation. 

Now continue the blowing, and the further supply of carbonic 
acid will ultimately dissolve the carbonate of lime it first precipitated. 
This is the action that excavates the limestone caverns. 

Rain-water picks up a little carbonic acid on its way through the 
air, then more and more as it flows over vegetable matter. ‘Thus 
charged it dissolves, slowly it is true, but surely, the most compact 
limestone. I have walked through a few miles of natural tunnelling 
in the marble mountains of Carrara. 

In limestone districts small rivers are in the habit of suddenly 
disappearing, and breaking out in fresh places a few miles distant. 
A legion of legends are based upon these, that of Alpheus and 
Arethusa being the most popular and typical. When I visited the 
fountain of Arethusa it was the public laundry of Syracuse, and not 
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one nymph, but above a score of nymphs ¥ was there. It is a con- 
siderable stream, that breaks out through a limestone tunnel directly 
on the sands of the sea-shore. 

There are about half a dozen of such subterranean streams in 
the Craven district of Yorkshire, and more than a dozen in Ireland. 

The solvent power of the water reaches its maximum when it has 
oozed through a peat bog. The river connecting Lough Mask with 
Lough Conn is a striking example of this. Its subterranean evolu- 
tions are most complex, and the hard limestone is riddled with 
caverns of all sizes, from little holes affording winter quarters for 
solitary toads to the show caverns that are duly exhibited to tourists 
for a consideration. ! 

An absurd result followed from this condition of the rock—a 
canal for extending the inland navigation from Lough Corrib to 
Lough Mask, thence to Lough Conn and the Moy River to Kilalla 
Bay was projected, thus connecting Galway Bay with the Bay of 
Donegal. The canal was actually cut in the hard rock. between the 
lakes, and finished all ready for filling. When the water was admitted 
it disappeared, and the cutting now remains as a costly ae. toa 
subterranean river. 


MARVELLOUS VEGETATION IN AMERICA. 


N account of a New York Hashish House is published in a 
recent number of “ Harper’s Magazine.” Many wonderful 
things are described therein, and amongst them a great scientific ex- 
ploit, which throws into the shade the experiments of Sir William 
Siemens upon the promotion of vegetation by electric lighting. 
After a suitable prelude of falling chain, rasping bolt, and grinding 
key, a door opened, and the visitor found himself in a wondrous 
place, where “ a hall lamp of grotesque shape flooded the hall with a 
subdued violet light.” Omitting the description of extraordinary 
draperies, &c., I pass on to “ one side of the hall,” where “ between 
two doors were arranged huge tubs and pots of majolica-like ware and 
blue-necked Japanese vases, in which were plants, shrubs, and 
flowers of the most exquisite colour and odour. Green vines clam- 
bered up the walls and across the ceiling, and catching their tendrils 
in the balustrades of the stairs (which were also of curious design), 
threw down long sprays and heavy festoons of verdure.” 

- Hitherto it has been found impossible to cultivate vines with long 
sprays and heavy festoons of verdure without the aid of abundant 
sunlight ; but here, “ with windows absolutely dark,” a grotesque lamp 
and subdued violet light does it all, unless we adopt a new and very 
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startling hypothesis, viz., that the hashish, which has such stimulat- 
ing effect on the human brain, gives off vapours that act in like 
manner on vegetation, and supersede the sun. 

All previous theories concerning the conditions demanded for 
luxuriant vegetation are so severely shaken by this grotesque lamp 
that the learned societies on both sides of the Atlantic should investi- 
gate its actinic properties at once. 


THE PuHystoLoGIcAL ACTION OF TEA. 


* C*OMETIMES even the great Homer nods.” Such may evi- 

dently happen even to Sylvanus Urban, for I catch him 
napping on page 520 of last month’s number, where he describes the 
physiological objections to tea-drinking as “a scientific bugbear,” 
and at the same time supplies a striking confirmation of their sound- 
ness by his main argument against them. 

He says, “‘ A thousand times in my life I have known fatigue dis- 
appear as if by magic after drinking a cup of tea.” 

That which actually disappeared was the sensation of fatigue, 
which may be deadened by any one of a multitude of other drugs 
besides the alkaloid of tea. I have heard of the captain of a high- 
pressure American river steamboat who screwed down the safety- 
valve of his boiler because the blamed thing alarmed his passengers 
by its beastly roaring. This was exactly equivalent to the action of 
a man who with his brain working at high pressure should take tea or 
any other drug to stifle fatigue. ‘This sense of fatigue is the natural 
safety-valve of the whole vital machinery, especially of its prime 
mover, the brain. There is no general physiological law more firmly 
established than that which tells us that up to a certain point exer- 
cise of any organ strengthens it ; but that if continued beyond this 
limit wear and tear exceeds nutrition, and weakness or disease is the 
necessary consequence. The sense of fatigue when sound and 
healthy is the monitor which indicates the limit, and is therefore the 
most precious of all our senses in these high-pressure times. Better 
for the brain-worker to burn out both his eyes than to deprive 
himself of his natural sense of fatigue. 

A sad example that came under my own observation illustrates 
this. An eminent writer—the highest living authority in his depart- 
ment, and a very hard worker—was tempted to undertake the trans- 
lation of the well-known book of a famous foreign potentate, and to 
do this against time. He sat up four successive nights, worked night 
and day, murdering sleep by means of strong tea. 
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Up to that time he was a healthy, vigorous man, young-looking 
for his years, cheerful and genial, though quiet and thoughtful. After 
this tea-drinking exploit he became suddenly bald, and all at once a 
feeble tottering old man ; he grew peevish, and his intellect gave way 
very curiously. At first there was no failure of his /:#erary intellect ; 
he continued writing as usual with his customary clearness, conscien- 
tiousness, and profound learning, but when he left his study he was 
lost. As an example of his condition I may refer to one occasion 
when I called at his old home at Brompton while he was engaged 
upon one of his best known works.. He came directly from his 
study to the dining-room, and although his wife had just told him 
who was there, he failed to recognise me. He spoke only in French, 
and believed himself to be in Paris. 

He rapidly grew worse, and died shortly afterwards, just when he 
should have attained his highest intellectual maturity, and when I 
believe he would have done so, but for the suicidal habit of causing 
“« fatigue to disappear as if by magic after drinking a cup of tea.” 

It may be said that this was an extreme case. Granted! He 
was killed ; others are wounded. This is all the difference. 


MOTES IN THE SUNBEAM. 


T Torquay I have met several people who have been victims of 

what they generally call “ bronchitis ;” not because they have 

any evidence of their trouble being located in the bronchial tubes, 

but rather because the name was then in fashion. Be this as it may, 

they all had persistent chronic coughs before coming to Torquay, and 

all lost their coughs after a short residence there. They came from 
London, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton. 

Many years ago I sailed from Constantinople to London in a 
little schooner, my only fellow-passenger being an engineer of the 
Imperial Arsenal, who came on board in a dying state, and coughing 
horribly. As we cleared out of the Golden Horn and Bosphorus 
into the Sea of Marmora his cough moderated ; when we were fairly 
in the Mediterranean it ceased entirely, and in spite of miserable 
accommodation the poor fellow kept up wonderfully while we were 
knocking about there and in the Atlantic for two weary months. 
When we entered the Thames his cough returned ; on landing in 
London it was as bad as on leaving Galata, and he died three days 
after landing. 

A multitude of similar cases may be cited, all showing that in 
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certain cases the chronic irritation which produces habitual coughing 
may be allayed or even quite subdued by sea air. Why is this ? 

Ozone has had the credit of doing it all, but I think it more 
probably due to the absence or diminished quantity of solid par- 
ticles in the atmosphere over the sea. It is evident that the denser 
dust particles, those of angular and most irritating character, must be 
continually falling. This is shown by the dust that accumulates 
everywhere. On shore, and especially in smoky towns, these are re- 
placed by fresh supplies ; but at sea no more dust can blow up, and 
thus the air is continually becoming cleansed of these irritant 
impurities. 

At such a place as Torquay the wind nearly always blows from 
the Atlantic—either directly from Torbay, or, after a short land 
journey, from Cornwall and North Devon. Out at sea, of course 
it is better still. 

In the Yournal of Science for July last is an interesting communi- 
cation from Ol. de Crespigny on the atmosphere of Borneo. He 
tells us that the rude wooden houses have many apertures in the 
roof, and that when the sun shines through them a spot of light of 
corresponding shape is seen upon the floor, but there is no connect- 
ing illuminated line, no motes that mark the course of the sun- 
beam as in our houses here, but that “ when one blows the smoke of 
a cigarette across the line of connection ¢Aat becomes at once illu- 
minated.” 

The object of M. de Crespigny in making this communication is 
to disprove the hypothesis which attributes these motes to cosmic dust. 

Piazzi Smyth made some interesting observations on the “ dust 
haze” which interferes with certain astronomical observations, and 
in 1856 erected a temporary observatory on Teneriffe at an elevation 
of 10,700 feet above the sea, in this remarkably insular position. 
“Some dust was there, as he found by leaving pieces of polished glass 
exposed to the air and examining under the microscope the deposit 
that fell upon them. It was chiefly flimsy organic matter, fibrous 
and cellular, but not gritty material, such as would most powerfully 
irritate the air passages of the lungs. 

The simple test of M. de Crespigny can be easily applied any- 
where, and I recommend my readers when next at the sea-side or on 
board ship to study the motes in convenient sunbeams, comparing 
them with those in town, especially in such a town as Sheffield, 
where (especially between the Wicker and Brightside) the natives 
breathe oxide of iron, millstone grit, and steel filings, as well as 
oxygen and nitrogen. 
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Such comparative observation will doubtless reveal a considerable 
difference as regards the scintillating particles, those which display 
facets by reflecting minute sparkles of light as they rotate and 
present their flat surfaces. These must be angular and hard, and 
irritating to the mucous membrane of the air passages and cells. 


Sea AIR IN Town. 


F the theory propounded in the preceding note is correct, we 

may obtain one of the advantages, probably the chief advantage, 

of sea air in our homes in London, or any other great town; by 
simply filtering the air that enters the house. 

This may be done by passing it through cotton-wool, which, as 
Tyndall has demonstrated, removes with remarkable efficiency all 
particles of suspended solid matter. If I am not mistaken, such 
filtering with cotton-wool is an element in one of the patented 
methods of ventilation that is commercially before the public. 

_ There is, however, one objection to cotton-wool, viz. that it 
offers considerable resistance to the inflow, and in ordinary cases, 
where the difference of pressure which determines this is very small, 
this resistance may turn the scale and act as an effective obstruction. 

Some years ago I made some experiments on the protection of 
plants from the mechanical deposits of town atmospheres, which 
deposition on their leaves is the chief cause of their stunted growth 
and untimely death (sce “Science in Short Chapters,” page 387). 
The material that I found the most effective is “scrim,” or paper- 
hangers’ canvas, a coarse gauzy fabric, composed of fluffy fibres, the 
filaments of which fluff cross the interstices between the fibres, and 
act as remarkably efficient dust-stoppers. This material has the further 
advantage of being very cheap (it is retailed at about 3¢. per square 
yard), and is so open as to be practically transparent, like wire gauze. 

It may therefore be used by simply replacing a pane of glass in 
any window where its appearance is not seriously objectionable. In 
order to render it effective, it is necessary that the doors, window 
sashes, and all other possible places of rival. inlet be made to fit 
accurately, and that an outlet or upcast be created. This generally 
exists in ordinary chimneys. 

The efficiency of such a strainer may be easily tested by 
examining its condition after it has been on duty during a week or 
so. In London it will be found richly begrimed on the outside, so 
much so, that in practically carrying out this method of filtration it 
is necessary that the scrim be strained on a movable frame, closely 
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filling out the ventilating aperture, and that there should be a 
duplicate frame to replace that which must be removed from time to 
time for cleaning. 

When my paper on this subject was finished, and about to be 
read at the Society of Arts, the late Mr. Le Neve Foster told 
me that something of the kind had been done at the Houses of 
Parliament, and he gave me an introduction to Mr. Prim, the 
engineer in charge of the ventilation arrangements. I found that, 
after many trials, he had settled down to use the same fabric as I 
had, and for nearly the same purpose, but that he has it wetted for 
cooling as well as filtering. I used it dry, and, after trying the 
Parliamentary system against my own, prefer it dry for ordinary use, 
#.e. where there is no special machinery, as in the Houses of Par- 
liament, for forcing the air through the wetted canvas, which presents 
far more resistance than dry. 

From the manner in which the light particles cling to the 
filaments, I conclude that a slight electrical excitation of the non- 
conducting fibre takes place by the friction of the air in passing 
through it. This may be proved by blowing through a piece of such 
material (well dried) with a pair of bellows, and then laying it on 
the plate of a gold leaf electrometer. 

If I were living in the midst of London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, or any other large city, I would recklessly disfigure my 
premises by removing a pane of glass from the window of every 
room, or knocking a hole through the outer wall, and placing in the 
opening there created a frame of such scrim gauze, with a glass door 
for closing, or partially closing, it in extremely cold weather, and I 
believe that all the inmates would thereby escape some of the special 
ills that cockney flesh is heir to. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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A FRENCHMAN CN OXFORD. 


OR the flippant traveller who a score years ago came among 
us to acquire comic capital, and who returned to paint for the 
delight of his countrymen English ladies with splay feet, consuming 
at their meals more raw beef and stout than would support a French 
porte-faix, France now sends us keen and shrewd observers who 
strive to understand our institutions and benefit by what in them is 
worthy of example. It is pleasant to hear M. Paul Bourget, in Za 
Nouvelle Revue, speaking of Oxford as M. Taine has already de- 
scribed it. M. Bourget is equally impressed with the beauty of the 
place and with the conduct of the “gownsmen.” An ideal of Earthly 
Paradise is supplied to him by the gardens of St. John’s, of New 
College, and of Worcester, and the Bodleian Library shows him the 
“very poetry of study rendered present and palpable.” ‘To English- 
men these are familiar ideas. Looking over the gardens of St. John’s 
from the window of what is known as King Charles’s Room, and 
taking in the small glimpse of Wadham, which is all except greenery 
that the eye can see, the place seems fit for the home of an en- 
chanted princess. Nowhere does the feeling of medizeval life linger 
as it lingers in this fairest and sweetest of cities. I know nothing 
for which the mind in later days should rebuke itself so much as for 
insensibility to the advantage with which a three years’ residence in this 
house of learning enriches life at its outset. That the undergraduate 
at Oxford is proud of the city is true. He does not realise, however, 
one-tenth of the gain that attends residence among its opportunities 
and beauties. M. Bourget seems to have regarded everything with 
a fair amount of approval, and is as much impressed with the costume 
and the manners of the undergraduate as with the condition and 
philosophic pursuits of the “dons.” 


PuNCH UPON RABELAIS. 


HEN a humourist so celebrated, and in his way so brilliant 

as Mr. Burnand, attacks the greatest of his predecesscrs, 

there is some apparent cause for surprise. The brisk skirmish under- 
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taken by the editor of Punch is, however, a mere episode in the war 
constantly maintained by the Catholic Church against the most for- 
midable of its opponents. Men like Rabelais and Voltaire must 
always stand in direct antagonism to ecclesiastical assumption, and 
the fact that a champion of the Church rushes forward in a journal 
professionally comic or elsewhere to bruise his head against the 
rampart they have erected, merely proves that loyalty and zeal 
towards the Church have not died out in lay bosoms. When a man 
says that Rabelais is coarse, he is on safe ground. To call Rabelais 
a licentious monk and to attack his book as a repertory of obscene 
jest serves no purpose except to send prurient minds on a fruitless 
quest through his pages. Not one man alive is there who could read 
through two books of Rabelais for the sake of the impurity they find. 
Yet there are men who rarely let a day pass without perusing a few 
pages. ‘That Rabelais is one of the greatest of thinkers, and that his 
obscenity is the mask of the buffoon which in a time when princes and 
ecclesiastics delighted in the obscene saved the boldest of heretics 
from the stake, is evident to every one who follows the advice of 
Rabelais in his immortal preface to “rumpre los et sugcer la 
substantificque mouelle” of his meaning. Against the attacks of 
those who, like Mr. Burnand, have read the words and failed to 
grasp the sense, the great master of Renaissance thought is as secure 
as he now is from those doctors of the Sorbonne who read his works 
with a full appreciation of his meaning, and whose keenest sorrow it 
was that royal protection saved Rabelais from the fate of Dolet, 


POPULARIZATION OF RABELAIS. 


HE question whether a popular edition of Rabelais in which 
what is vital is preserved, and from which what is uncleanly is 
expurgated, is desirable, is open to dispute. “Les Faits et Dits 
Heroiques du bon Pantagruel” is a book for scholars, and will 
always remain such. There are those who will never see without 
regret a by-path full of surprise and accident converted into a high 
road down which all the world may securely travel. With the frame 
of mind of men of this stamp I have some sympathy. Seeing, how- 
ever, that Rabelais is the most potent mind of his epoch, that the 
history of the revival of letters and the growth of the Reformation can 
never be fully understood without the aid of his writings, and that 
there are many respects in which modern progress has not reached 
the ideal he puts forth, it must be for the good of humanity that his 
works should be as accessible 'to the average reader as-are those of 
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Dante or of Chaucer. The publication accordingly of Professor 
Morley’s expurgated edition of the “Life of Gargantua” and the 
“ Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel,” ' and the forthcoming appearance of 
Mr. Besant’s “ Readings from Rabelais,” are matters on which the 
public is to be congratulated. The only subjects for regret that 
I find in Professor Morley’s book are that it is unaccompanied with 
any form of explanatory comment, and that the introduction is 
shorter and less exact than is to be desired. In the first half-dozen 
lines it is said that ‘‘ Rabelais was partly educated by the Benedictines 
at Sevillé,” a statement likely to stagger those who do not perceive 
that Sevillé is a misreading of Seuill¢, or, as itis now known, Seuilly. 
There are, moreover, but two books out of the five of which the 
romance of Rabelais consists. Still, such as it is, the book is welcome, 
It is at least a step in the right direction. 


AN INSTITUTE FOR YOUTH. 


T is as true of nations as of individuals that “ The child is 
father to the man.” ‘The future of a country is in the hands of 

its youth, and on the influences brought to bear upon the young the 
vital problems of a nation depend. With more thankfulness than I can 
well express, I see accordingly the establishment in the building 
formerly known as the Polytechnic of a Youths’ Institute, the suc- 
cess of which is likely to beget a series of similar institutions in our 
great centres of industry. ‘Two thousand lads, between fifteen and 
twenty years of age, are already enrolled as members, and a thousand 
more are awaiting election. The Youths’ Institute has a library 
containing books, magazines, and newspapers, which are largely read, 
and an admirable gymnasium. It is shortly to include a swimming 
bath. Evening classes, at which shorthand, French, and different 
branches of technical education are studied, are established, and to 
these no fewer than eight thousand boys will shortly be admitted. 
There are, in addition, a chess and draughts club, a lawn tennis 
club, a cricket and football club, a bicycle club, a choral society, an 
orchestral band, a drum and fife band, a reed and brass band, a 
volunteer company, a circulating library, a savings’ bank, and I know 
not how many similar societies. Tea and coffee, and other -non- 
alcoholic refreshment, are served on the premises, and the institution 
has thus many features of a club. As a means of withdrawing lads 
from the temptation and dangers of the street, this seems to be the 
best institution yet established. It is satisfactory to hear that it is 
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self-supporting, and is likely to be still more largely used. The 
foundation of similar institutions at the East End and in the most 
populous districts of London will probably follow, and will prepare 
the way for their ultimate dissemination through the country. 


Poetic SENSIBILITY AND THE OPERATIVE CLASSES. 


N interesting discussion has been carried on in various periodi- 
cals as to the influence of poetry, or, perhaps it may be said, 
of poetic sensibility, upon the life of the artisan. Not the least inter- 
esting contributions to this consist in letters written by working men. 
That the views taken on this question by those who regard it from 
within should be contradictory is not surprising. Most human pro- 
blems present themselves under different aspects to ditferent indi- 
vidualities, and between the two opposing views of optimism and 
pessimism there is room for endless gradations of opinion. One 
working man thus holds that “ if it were only possible to get some of 
the poor creatures that throng our thoroughfares and teach them to 
see something of the beauties of nature”—in fact, as is by direct im- 
plication asserted, endow them with poetical sensibility—they would 
become different beings. A second holds that to endow the work- 
man with poetic sensibility would be to madden him. Such a one 
would need a wife who could share his ideal. To bring a woman o 
this description into a working man’s life, and to harrow her soul “ by 
the sights and sufferings that would inevitably await her,” would be 
cruel. Dulness of soul is for the working man the only possible 
condition of happiness, and the increase of poetic sensibility is any- 
thing rather than a gain. So far as it goes, this latter statement is 
true. Ifno existence except under conditions of absolute squalor 
and misery is possible, the rude nature is best suited to it. The 
average savage leads assumably a fairly happy existence. In the 
distaste for squalid surroundings, however, is surely supplied the 
strongest motive for advance. A man with a taste for literature, and 
with the power of observation that comes as a necessary comple- 
ment to poetic tastes, cannot fail to improve his position. In the 
most strictly mechanical trades the influences of mind and conduct 
must make themselves felt. The mass of mankind will never, under 
present conditions, be leavened by poetry. Upon the individual, 
however, the influence, when felt, can scarcely fail to be beneficial as 
regards happiness as well as personal well-being. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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